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Early 1948 Trends Show Significant Variation From the 1947 Record 


United States Position in the 
Fats-and-Oils Trade 


CuarLes FE. LUNb 


yssISTANT CHIEF. FOOD BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COM MERCH 


iF 1947. for the second time since 
1942, the United States was on a net im- 
port basis in fats and oils. Net receipts 
were 300,000,000 pounds greater than in 
1946 but were still more than 1,000,000,000 
pounds below the prewar 1937-41 aver- 
age. Greater imports, including record 
receipts of copra and large shipments of 
tung oil, accounted for the change in 
our net position last year, inasmuch as 
both exports and reexports increased 
over 1946 by nearly 150,000,009 pounds. 
Based on present allocations, the United 
States May be on a net import basis 
during 1948, too, by approximately, 350,- 
000,000 pounds. For most of the war 
years this Nation, contrary to its histori- 
cal situation, was a net exporter of fats 
and oils. 

The large imports of late 1947, how- 
ever, were not continued in the fore part 
of this year. Smaller receipts of copra 
from the Philippines, brought about by 
the typhoon damage there, produced a 
decline in the first 4 months of 1948, and 
total net imports, January through April, 
were 139,000,000 pounds—or 116,000,000 
pounds less than in the like period of 
1947. The declining rate of imports was 
In contrast with the trend in exports, 
which in the first quarter of 1948 reached 
272,000,000 pounds, or more than twice 
the export allocation of 114,000,000 
pounds, the largest increases taking place 
in soybean and cottonseed oils and 
shelled-peanut shipments. 

Last year, as in 1946, Europe was the 
largest buyer, accounting in 1947 for 61 
percent of total United States exports. 
By contrast, in 1940, exports to Europe 
Were only about 40 percent of the total. 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
ranked in that order as our leading 
European outlets last year, but large 
quantities also went to Poland, Austria, 
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bizone Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. Lead- 
ing destinations in the Western Iiemi- 
sphere were Cuba, 129,000,000 pounds; 
Canada, 98,000,000; and Mexico, 32,- 
000,000. In 1944 the United Kingdom 
and the U. S. S. R. together received 
more than ¢€O percent of our total ex- 
ports, but less than 4 percent in 1947. 

Unlike the experience in 1946, the re- 
Lurn to our usual net import position 
was occasioned more by an increase in 
receipts last year than by a decline in 
exports. Total imports of fats, oils, and 
oil-bearing materfals in terms of oil in 
1947 amounted to 1,453,000,000 pounds, 
450,000,000 more than in the preceding 
year. Exports and reexports, in terms 
of oil, totaled 979,000,000 pounds, 138,- 
000,000 more than the quantity shipped 
abroad in 1946. 

A net importer of approximately 
1,500,0C0,000 pounds of fats and oils be- 
fore the war, the United States shifted 
to a net export position after 1942 when 
shipments expanded greatly under lend- 
lease. Net exports totaled over 500,000,- 
000 pounds in 1943 and over 600,000,000 
in 1944, but dropped sharply to around 
109,000,000 pounds in 1945. In 1946 this 
country became a net importer again by 
the small margin of 160,000,090 pounds. 


Coconut Oil, Copra, Tung 


AS A RESULT of large imports of copra 
and tung oil, the major sources of supply 
came more into line with the prewar 
pattern. Far Eastern nations supplied 
68 percent of total receipts, the Philip- 
pines alone furnishing 60 percent. In 
1940, these countries provided approxi- 
mately 65 percent of our imports of fats 
and oils; in 1945, they supplied less than 
25 percent. 

Imports of coconut oil and copra (oil 
equivalent) in 1947 amounted to 877,- 
000,009 pounds, 375,000,000 higher than 
in 1946 and 180,000,000 higher than pre- 
war (1937-41) receipts. Tung-oil im- 
ports of 122,000,000 pounds contrasted 
with only 36,000,000 received in 1946, 
and also exceeded the prewar level. 

The preliminary estimate of 1948 
United States import allocations under 
the International Emergency Food Com- 


mittee includes 600,000,000 pounds in 
terms of coconut oil from the Philippine 
Republic and 22,000,000 pounds from 
Pacific islands under United States con- 
trol. 

Exports of copra from the Philippines 
in 1943 are proceeding at a lower level 
than in 1947. Factors influencing the 
decline are the typhoon of early 1943 
which damaged the crop, and the fact 
that part of last year’s peak shipments 
probably included some accumulation of 
nuts from areas that were not tapped in 
1246. In addition, it appears likely that 
desiccated coconut production will use 
(in copra equivalent) close to 100,000 
tons as against 50,000 in 1947. 

During the first 5 months of 1948 the 
Philippines shipped 300,744 long tons of 
copra and 13,282 tons of coconut oil. In 
the first 5 months of 1947 total copra 
shipments were 432,757 tons. Tenta- 
tively, it is now forecast that the 1948 
Philippine copra output will be 800,000 
long tons, compared with approximately 
1,100,000 in 1947. Of the total produc- 
tion, 625,000 tons is thought to be avail- 
able for export; another 75,000 tons 
probably will be pressed into oil for ex- 
port. Philippine production is expected 
to total about 100,000 tons for its own 
edible-oil, soap, vegetab!e-lard and mar- 
garine uses, compared with 65,090 tons 
estimated for 1947. 


From Western Hemisphere 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE countries 
which were our major suppliers during 
the war, furnishing linseed oil and flax- 
seed, castor oil and castor beans, tallow, 
and marine-animal oils, accounted for 22 
percent of total imports in 1947, con- 
trasted with nearly 65 percent in 1944. 

Linseed-oil imports of 117,000,000 
pounds in 1947 exceeded the previous 
record established in 1946 by 23,000,000 
pounds and were almost double the aver- 
age quantity imported during the period 
1842-45. On the other hand, flaxseed 
receipts amounted to only 282,000 
bushels, compared with 3,400,000 bushels 
imported in 1946 and a 1937-41 average 
receipt of 18,500,000 bushels. Argen- 
tina furnished 101,000,000 pounds, Can- 
ada 5,800,000 pounds, while most of the 
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remainder came from the Netherlands, 
Brazil, and Mexico. More than 85 per- 
cent of the small imports of flaxseed 
originated in Mexico, with Canada ac- 
counting for most of the rest. 

Imports of 131,000,000 pounds of cas- 
tor oil and castor beans (in terms of oil), 
while lower than during war years, were 
23,000,000 pounds greater than in 1946 
and 23,000,000 higher than 1937-41 av- 
erage imports. As in previous years, 
Brazil was our leading source of supply, 
providing about 95 percent of the com- 
bined total in 1947. Haiti and Ecuador 
furnished small quantities of seed, and 
a total of 2,000,000 pounds of oil came 
in from Argentina, Thailand, British 
Malaya, and Mexico. 

All U.S. oiticica-oil imports come from 
Brazil, and the 1946-47 crop was the 
smallest on record. That is why U. S. 
imports were 8,500,000 pounds in 1947 or 
less than 40 percent of the 22,600,000 
pounds imported in 1946 and the lowest 
in 4 years. An additional unfavorable 
factor was the lack of transportation 
facilities in the interior which delayed 
crushing operations. 

Imports of babassut kernels (oil equiv- 
alent) were 14,000,000 pounds in 1947, 
compared with combined receipts of oil 
and kernels (in terms of oil) of 27,090,- 


000 pounds in 1946. Imports of babassu 
oil alone last year 1,700,000 
pounds. 

The United States-Brazilian Babassu 
Agreement from its ex- 
piration date on July 25, 1946, to June 
30, 1947, but that 
there be a marked increase in the per- 


were 


was extended 


with the conditions 
centage of the crop to be retained for 
Brazil’s domestic consumption and that 
price 


increases, equivalent to approxi- 


mately 13 percent, would be 
Under this 
make available 50 
duction of babassu oil and kernels at 
Brazilian ports for $141.50 to $143.00 per 
metric ton for the kernels and 11 to 12 
cents per pound for oil in drums. The 
increased share to be retained by Brazil 


permitted. 
Brazil 
percent of its 


agreement, was to 


pro- 


was made necessary by a shortage of 
vegetable oils for domestic consumption, 
particularly of cottonseed oil. 

In May 1947, however, the agreement 
was canceled by mutual consent, follow- 
ing the advance in world prices above 
those contained in the agreement. The 
IEFC allocation of Brazilian babassu ker- 
nels or babassu oil to the United States 
totaled 5,000 metric tons for 1947, but 
at the time of cancellation less than half 


of the tonnage had been imported 


kar East and Africa 


OUR PURCHASES from Far Eastern and 
African 
last yeal 


areas increased considerably 
Imports of 122,000,000 pounds 
of tung oil in 1947 were the largest such 
decade 


purchases in a teceipts were 


85,000,000 pounds higher than in the 
preceding year and about 20,000,000 
above the 1937-41 average. Practically 


all of the tung oil imported last year 
came from China, only 500,000 pounds 
coming from other The United 
States is the world’s largest consumer 
of tung oil and in normal years buys 
about 75 percent of China’s total exports. 

Shipments of tung oil from China were 
the largest in value of all China’s ex- 
ported commodities prior to the war, 
averaging 160,000,000 pounds during the 
five crop years 1934 to 1938. During the 
war, however, exports declined gradu- 
ally to an insignificant figure. In 1947, 
total tung-oil shipments from China 
were 78,000,000 pounds; the United 
States took 36,000,000 and Hong Kong 
22,000,090. 

Palm-oil imports of 63,000,000 pounds 
in 1947 compared with the 38,000,000 
received in 1946, but were only about 
one-fifth of average 1937-41 imports. In 
formed 27 


ources., 


the earlier period, palm oil 
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percent of total U. S. vegetable-oil im- 
ports, but only 16 percent of the smaller 
total in 1947. The Belgian Congo was 
our principal source of palm oil last year, 
furnishing 59,000,000 pounds, 95 per- 
cent of the total. Most of the remainder 
was obtained from Nigeria. 

Increased receipts of palm oil in 1947 
were made possible by an agreement with 
Belgium, in which 65,000,000 pounds of 
Belgian Congo palm oil were to be made 
available to the United States in ex- 
change for lard, protein meal, shelled 
peanuts, and vegetable oils. Import al- 
jocations for 1948 call for 72,000,000 
pounds of palm oil to be imported into 
the United States; the Belgian Congo is 
to furnish 55,000,000 and the Nether- 
lands Indies the rest. 


Export Situation they formed from 55 to 60 percent of 
all exports in the three preceding years. 
EXPORTS of fats and oils in 1947 in- 
creased over the preceding year, thereby 
reversing the downward trend evident 
since 1944. During 1947, 8 percent of 
total new supplies (production plus im- 
ports) were sent to oversea markets, 
compared with 13 percent in 1944 and 
4 percent in 1940. Exports, including oil 
equivalent of oilseeds and fat content 
of manufactured products, totaled 888,- 
000,000 pounds, 100,000,000 higher than 
in 1946. The outgoing shipments were 
more than double the 1937-41 average. 
The major commodities shipped 
abroad in 1947 were essentially the same 
as in 1946. Lard, soybean oil and soy- 
beans (oil equivalent), and coconut oil 
together totaled 570,000,000 pounds and 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
total exports. In 1946, these items 
amounted to 591,000,000 pounds and 
formed about 75 percent of the total. 
Before 1946, soybeans were the only 
oilseed shipped abroad in significant 
quantities. In 1946 and 1947, however, 
there were sizable shipments of shelled 


Lard 


FIFTY-FIVE PERCENT, or 212,000,000 
pounds, of the total United States lard 
production of 2,432,000,000 pounds were 
exported to Europe in 1947, and 133,000,- 
000 pounds, or 35 percent, were shipped 
to the American republics. Cuba ranked 
first as a market for our lard, taking 75,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 3,000,000 
over 1946. Other major purchasers were 
France, 50,000,000; Italy, 39,000,000; 
Mexico, 28,000,000; and Austria, 33,000,- 
000. The United Kingdom, which dur- 
ing the years 1942—44 received an average 
of more than 450,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 60 percent of the total, received 
only 24,000,000 in 1947. 





Olive Oil 


IMPORTS of olive oil continued low in 
| 1947—11,000,000 pounds, nearly all 
edible, entering this country, compared 
with the 1937-41 average of 48,000,000 
pounds. Including inedible olive oil, 
average prewar receipts were 74,000,000 


Cottonseed, Soybean, Oil 


ALTHOUGH combined exports of crude 
and refined cottonseed oil in 1947 were 
11,800,000 pounds, compared with 10,- 
300,000 shipped abroad during the pre- 


pounds. Spain furnished 4,000,000 peanuts. In terms of oil, shelled-peanut ceding year, they almost doubled the 
pounds last year; Italy, 3,800,000; exports in 1946 amounted to 26,000,000 1937-41 average of 6,400,000. The Neth- 
| French Morocco, 2,000,000; and Syria pounds, the same as the oil equivalent of erlands received 5,600,000 pounds; Phil- 


ippine Islands, 3,500,000; 
1,300,000. 

More than 75 percent of our 1947 soy- 
bean-oil exports went to Europe, major 
recipients being France, 22,000,000 
pounds; Belgium, 16,700,000; the Neth- 
erlands, 9,900,000; Denmark, 9,000,000; 
Italy, 5,000,000. Lesser quantities went 
to Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Aus- 
tria, and the United Kingdom. In the 


and Greece, smaller quantities. With 
prospects of substantially larger imports 
in 1948, olive oil was returned to import 
control in February. The United States 
has been allocated 33,000 metric tons 
(72,800,000 pounds), an amount almost 
equal to the average quantity received 
during the 1937-41 period. It has been 
estimated that 24,000 tons will consist of 
| edible and inedible oil and 9,000 tons of 


soybeans sent abroad that year. In 1947, and Poland, 
however, shelled-peanut exports more 
than tripled in quantity to 91,000,000 
pounds, oil equivalent; the comparable 
figure for soybeans 23,000,000 
pounds. 

Although lard maintained its tradi- 
tional position as the leading export 
item, its proportion of the total was the 
smallest in recent years. Lard exports 


was 





sulfured oil. 

The relatively large allocation of olive 
oil to the United States was made pos- 
sible by favorable 1947-48 production 
which will result in the best export situ- 
ation in years. Preliminary estimates of 
Mediterranean Basin production is 
placed at 1,074,000 short tons, the second 
largest in 25 years. Output in 1946-47 
amounted to 813,000 tons and in 1945-46, 
539,000 tons. The IEFC has recom- 


of 382,000,000 pounds in 1947 comprised 


about 40 percent of the total, whereas (Continued on p. 47) 


Western Hemisphere, principal countries 
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a. _ , NEAR EAST 
mended a distribution of 99,000,000 met- (7) 
j j C . j > ASIA AND AFRICA AND 
ric tons in 1948, including the 33,000 ieiaiias ee. nay ge 
tons scheduled for United States impor- PACIFIC AREA (9) 


tation. 


Animal and Fish Oils 


TOTAL imports of animal and fish oils 
were 40,000,000 pounds in 1947, less than 
3 percent of all U. S. incoming oil ship- 
ments. Whale oil and cod-liver oil com- 
prised about two-thirds of the total— 
other fish oils, butter, and inedible tal- 
low accounting for most of the re- 
mainder. Imports of whale oil in 1947 
amounted to 15,000,000 pounds—about 60 
percent of the average quantity entering 
this country in the 1937-41 period. 
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UNITED 
KINGDOM 
(40!) 





363 Million Pounds 


830 Million Pounds 





1944 
1,428 Million Pounds 


NOTE: Covers 94% of total exports, which amounted to 387 million pounds 
in 1940, 1,513 million in 1944, and 888 million pounds in 1947 
Figures in parentheses with creas denote millions of pounds 
shipped 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


_ Progress, Policies. Procedures — 








Labor’s Role in ERP Will Be Vital. 


Administrator Hoffman Says 


Labor has a vital part to play in the 
European Recovery Program and will be 
given full opportunity to participate 
through noncommunist labor organiza- 
tions both here and abroad, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tor, declared on July 5. 

“My awareness of the valuable contri- 
bution labor can make toward success of 
the ERP is evident from the fact that I 
have named to my staff, as top labor 
advisors of equal rank, Clinton S. Golden 
(CIO) and Bert M. Jewell (AFL),” Mr. 
Hoffman stated, “It is my intention to 
appoint other competent leaders in the 
labor movements as advisors to the chiefs 
of ECA missions in the participating 
countries in Europe.”’ 

Mr. Hoffman explained that his two 
labor advisors will assist him in (1) the 
formulation of policies, (2) the selection 
of competent personnel to serve as labor 
advisors to ECA country missions, ‘3) 
maintaining continuing liaison between 


ECA and American labor organizations, 
and (4) in solving economic, social, tech- 
nical, and other problems affecting the 
European workers and their trade 
unions. 

The labor advisors to the country mis- 
sions will be given the opportun:ty to 
utilize to the utmost the practical experi- 
ence and skills they have gained in the 
American trade-union movement 
Among their responsibilities will be to: 

(a) Establish and maintain contacts 
with noncommunist European trade 
union leaders. ‘This is a particularly 
vital responsibility because the noncom- 
munist labor groups in the participating 
countries constitute a well-organized and 
influential democratic political, social, 
and spiritual force in each such country. ) 

(b) Serve as links between European 
trade-union leaders and the chiefs of the 
country missions and to channel perti- 
nent information obtained from these 
trade-union leaders, together with their 
advice on matters affecting the recovery 
program, through to the country mission 
chiefs, to the U. S. Special Representa- 





lands, and Norway. 


near future. 





Fourteen Countries Sign or Initial Bilateral Agreements 
With U. S. Under Foreign Assistance Act 


The following 14 countries have signed or initialed bilateral agreements 
with the United States under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948: 
Belgium. China. Denmark. France, Greece. Iceland. Ireland. Italy. Luxem- 
bourg. the Netherlands. Norway. Sweden. and the United Kingdom. 

These agreements are finally effective for 10 of these countries: 
China, Denmark. Greece. Iceland. Ireland. Italy. Luxembourg. the Nether- 
In the case of the other countries participating in the 
Foreign Assistance program. it is expected that appropriate parliamentary 
proceedings to make the agreements finally effective will be completed in the 


Formal action with respect to bilateral agreements has not yet been taken 
by Switzerland. Portugal. and Turkey. 
of Western Germany. after the draft text of the master agreement was worked 
out it had to be adapted to the special circumstances of the Occupied Zones. 
However. in view of recent developments in Berlin, the Senior Occupation 
Authorities of the British-American Bizone of Occupation have not had an 
opportunity to conclude work on the agreement for their Zone. 
of the French Zone, early signing of the agreement is anticipated with the 
understanding that amendments might be made later in order to bring it into 
conformity with the Bizonal Agreement. 

Under the provisions of the law. further assistance must be suspended for 
countries with whom agreements had not been concluded as of July 3. 
expected that there will be only brief delays in completing final action: serious 
interruptions in the flow of ECA supplies are not anticipated. 


\ustria. 


\ustria. 


With respect to the Occupied Zones 


In the case 


It is 
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tive in the Paris headquarters, and to the 
labor advisors in the Washington ECA 
headquarters. 


Jewell and Golden Active in Europe 


Bert M. Jewell and Clinton S. Golden, 
labor advisers in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, left for Europe on 
Friday, July 9, to address labor confer- 
ences in Oslo, London, and Paris, ECA 
has announced 

They will speak to the World Trans- 
port Congress at Oslo day after tomor- 
row, July 19, the Trade Union European 
Recovery Program conference at London 
July 28-30, and United States Embassy 
labor attaches at Paris August 1. 

The Oslo meeting is a world confer- 
erence of the International Federation 
of Transport Workers, an organization 
with 80 unions in 38 countries. Jewell 
is a former member of the union’s exec- 
utive committee 
will also hold conferences 


In Paris the two men 
with Boris 
Shishkin, chief of the Labor Division of 
the ECA Paris office, on labor policies. 

They left New York on the Queen 
Mary and will return about the middle 
of August 


ECA Advisory Board Met Yesterday 


The first meeting of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration Advisory 
Board appointed by President Truman 
was postponed to 10 a. m., Friday, July 
16. 

The meeting was called by Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA Administrator, who is 
also chairman of the 12-member board. 
Under the act creating ECA, the board 
is directed to meet at least once a month 
and to advise the Administration on 
plans and policies. Members were sworn 
in at yesterday’s meeting at ECA head- 
quarters, 800 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C 

The meeting originally was scheduled 
for July 14. 


Four New Appointees Fill 
Significant Posts 


Leo Teplow has been appointed deputy 
for the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration mission to Italy. James D. Zel- 
lerbach, chief of the Italian mission, 
made the announcement. Teplow was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1927, and five years 
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later obtained his LLB degree in Wash- 
ington College of Law. He served for 7 
years as an examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office in Washington, then entered the 
patent department of the Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. in Milwaukee. From 
1942 until 1945 he was assistant to that 
company’s vice president in charge of 
public relations. In 1945 Teplow became 
director of the industrial relations de- 
partment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York and has 
since continued in that capacity. 

Appointment of John H. F. Haskell, 
well-known financial executive, to head 
the ECA mission to Sweden has been an- 
nounced by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator. Haskell, 44, 
was born at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. He 
studied in France and graduated from 
West Point in 1925 and the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 1941. 
He served as an Infantry colonel in the 
past war and was wounded in aciton on 
the Rhine in 1945. During the war he 
was with the Office of Strategic Services 
in the Middle East, Russia, Italy, Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium. He was as- 
sociated with the National City Co. of 
New York, in the domestic and foreign 
departments from 1925 to 1931 and rep- 
resented American firms in Europe dur- 
ing part of this work. In 1932 he joined 
the technical staff of the New York 
Stock Exchange and in 1939 became a 
vice-president 

Selection of Charles A. Marshall, 
prominent New York attorney, to head 
the ECA mission to Denmark has been 
announced Marshall, 65, is a senior 
partner in the law firm of Dorr, Ham- 
mond, Hand, and Dawson and engaged 
in general corporate and financial prac- 
tice. In connection with his legal activi- 
ties he made trips to Germany, France, 
Poland, and Russia during the past two 
decades. He has also lived and traveled 
extensively in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. He was born in Baltimore and 
graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity there in 1993 and from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1908. 

Vincent P. Ahearn, 51, of Bethesda, 
Md., has been named as industrial-rela- 
tions consultant in the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. Long affiliated 
with trade-association management, 
Ahearn has been with the National Sand 
and Gravel Association since 1921, ana 
has been its executive secretary since 
1926. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives, 1942- 
43; president of the Washington Trade 
Association Executives, 1942-43, and 
chairman of the Manufacturing Trade 
Group National Industrial Council in 
1941. He was an industry member, Na- 
tional War Labor Board; alternate man- 


agement delegate, President’s Labor 


Management Conference, and manage- 
ment member, Labor-Management Ad- 
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Clarification of Certain Vital Points Respecting Business 
Procedures Under ECA 


The following exchange of correspondence between the New York Regional 
Office of the Department of Commerce and the Office of International 
Trade is self-explanatory. The Office of International Trade suggests that it 
may be of interest to many American world traders. The New York Regional 
Office letter follows: 


In acknowledging receipt of your (OIT) memorandum containing an interpretation 
of ECA Regulation No. 1, we should like to point out = * that it would be helpful 
if additional clarification could be obtained on the underlined statement in the memo- 
randum which stresses the point that the American exporter “does not initiate any special 
ECA forms.” 

This statement would seem to be at some variance with a news story which appeared 
under the signature of Osear FE. Naumann in the June 14 issue of the Journal of Com- 
meree. Concluding his story, which dealt with the expansion of ECA’s operations and its 
contract checking problems, Mr. Naumann wrote as follows: 

“All of this, of course, is going to mean more paper work for the United States exporter, 
as well as the foreign importer and his government. 

“For instance, where procurement is effected in the United States for any commodity 
in short supply, the following documents have to be obtained: 

“}. An export license and an export license declaration showing the ECA authorization 
number. 

2. A standard voucher SF 1034 (revised) in original and three copies. 

“3. Two copies of all contracts, purchase orders, and other documents constituting the 
purchase agreement, all carrying the ECA number. 

“4. Evidence of shipment in the form of one signed nonnegotiable copy of ocean or 
charter-party bill of lading. 

“5. A supplier's or beneficiary's certificate, in the appropriate form as specified in ECA 
Regulation No. 1. 

“6. Evidence of payment in the form of one copy of vendor's detailed invoice showing 
quantity, quality, and price of the commodities or services, and either (a) marked ‘paid by 
the vendor or (6) indorsed by, or accompanied by, a certificate of an efficer of a bank- 
ing institution indicating that payment has been made in the amount shown on the 
invoice.” 

Can you clear this up for us? 


The Office of International Trade supplied the New York Regional Office 
with the following clarification: 


You quote the June 14 Journal of Commerce article by Oscar Naumann as an apparent 
contradiction of the OIT interpretation. On the face of it, Mr. Naumann’s article would 
appear to make untenable our stated position that the U.S. exporter does not initiate any 
special forms. On inspection, however, our interpretation stands up rather well. 

The Naumann article bases its contention of additional paper work for the exporter on 
the claim that seven documents are required of the exporter in all cases where procure- 
ment of a commodity in short supply is effected in the United States. These seven docu- 
ments are the export license, the shippers export declaration, the purchase agreement, 
the bill of lading, the commercial invoice, the vendor's certificate, and the standard 
voucher SF 1034. 

The main point is that the first-named five are standard export documents which are 
used to secure payment from any bank. They do not constitute special ECA forms, and 
-o do not involve additional paper work on the part of the exporter. The vendor's cer- 
tificate, as was pointed out in the OIT memorandum, may not be forthcoming from the 
foreign buyer: he may be as confused as the average U. S. exporter as to the proper 
documentation. But if he neglects to send this form, his U. S. exporter can get a copy 
from ECA or Commerce as soon as they are available in bulk; and, until that time, he 
can type his own vendor's certificate, using the Exhibit A of ECA Regulation No. 1 as a 
model, 

The last point is a bit different. It is quite true that four copies of SF 1034 are 
required, But, except for a limited number of cases, they are not required from the 
exporter. Under the normal situation of ECA procurement, where the foreign buyer 
purchases his goods from a private U. S. exporter, the exporter will receive payment 
through a bank which fills out SF 1034. If a foreign government has extended its own 
funds for certain commodities, it may fill out SF 1034 to recover its expenditures. Only 
in the case where ECA has issued a letter of commitment to a supplier will that supplier 
have to make out the SF 1034. So, on the strength of this, | think you will agree that the 
original contention—that the U. S. exporter does not originate any special ECA forms 
with the possible exception of the vendor's certificate—would seem to be justified. 

Incidentally, this information was originally provided by Mr. A. J. Walsh, of ECA’s 
Procurement Division. 
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President’s Conference on Industrial 


U. S. Conciliation Service. He was one 
of two management members of the U.S. 
delegation to the meeting of the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering, and Public Works 
Committee of the International Labor 
Organization in Brussels, Belgium, in 
1946. He is executive director of the 
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New Procurement Authorizations 
Announced July 3 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $31,953,147 were announced 


~ 





July 3 by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, bringing to- 
tal authorizations for the first ECA quar- 
ter (April-June) to $762,747,140, with ad- 


justments. The total figure includes 
Western European countries, Trieste, and 
China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as cotton, petroleum products, asbestos, 
lumber, tobacco, coal, seeds and hides, 
as well as foodstuffs, were included in the 
new authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Austria, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Bizone Germany and 
the French Zone of Germany. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified: 


To AUSTRIA 
Dried peas (procuring agency: 


ge, ean a $881, 600 
Hides (country of origin: Can- 

isco cain sesade escnilgy Sala eet iasattacnceatioaies 601, 400 
NEE ES ee oe ae eee 600, 000 
Cotton seed and/or meal (coun- 

try of origin: Mexico) --__-_~_- < 343, 000 
Protein feed to be herring meal 

(country of origin: Iceland) -- 170, 000 


Copper, electrolytic (procuring 
agency: Bureau of Federal 
oes ae 

Horse meat (procuring agency: 
Dept. of Agriculture) ; decrease 
in procurement authoriza- 
a a * (272, 643) 

Tallow (procuring agency: Dept. 
of Agriculture); decrease in 


-~] 


, 000 





procurement authorization _ (29, 118) 
Total Austria__-_-__~_ ee 
To FRANCE 
0 a ee ee eee a 558, 000 
Asbestos (country of origin: 
RII (uccerateandas nie Sin diana eimprnecne 100, 000 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
Dept. of Agriculture); de- 
crease in procurement au- 
Co ee (271, 560) 
Oilcake and/or meal_-____._--_-- 40, 000 
<a Prance........<....... 426, 440 
To Brzone GERMANY 
Sesame seed (country of origin: 
Turkey); procuring agency: 
Department of Army-_-------- 1, 800, 060 
Horsemeat (procuring agency: 
| 790, 000 
Total Bizone Germany_-_- 2,590, 060 


To FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 


2, ae ee pore etae at 1, 850, 000 
Petroleum products__-_----_-__~- 1, 585, 109 
Potatoes, dehydrated alcgepoaan 170, 025 
Total French Zone of Ger- / 
| ae es ae ee 3, 605, i125 
To GREECE 


Decreases in procurement au- 


thorizations (procuring 

agency: Dept. of Agricul- 

Bee ee ee ssaeeeaneecss ts 
Flour, Duram Granular___--_-~_- (67, 963) 
i (67, 662) 





(135, 625) 


~~ 
— 


To ITALY 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
Dept. of Agriculture) ______-_ $1,017, 260 
Lumber, Douglas fir (country of 
oragin: Canada) ............ 
Lumber, short and long leaf 


1, 000, 000 


yeucw pine .........-. woman ayo ane 
Coal (country of origin: Bizone 

Co ae = 4, 050, 000 
Wheat (decrease in procurement 

authorization) -~....------- (452, 935) 


Tallow (procuring agency: Dept. 
of Agriculture); decrease in 


procurement authorization _- (33, 427) 


Total Italy___-_-- 6, 880, 898 
To NETHERLANDS 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 
of Agriculture) _......... . 4,348,945 
Wheat flour_-__-_--- SR nen 1, 275, 000 
i | re ——— 400, 000 
Oilcake and /or meal; linseed and 
Se ee eee 132, 100 
Total Netherlands 6, 156, 045 
To TRIESTE 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
Dept. of Agriculture); de- 
crease in procurement author- 
ization (168, 375) 


Total procurement au- 
thorizations* listed 


above (net)_____- . 21,655, 747 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight and inland 
freight in the amount of $10,307,400. 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean and inland freight, by country, 
since the inception of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration up to July 3, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Austria a a $38, 577, 789 
Denmark __--_-- : : 9, 740, 200 
France = re ._ 206, 199, 672 
Bizone Germany. ‘ . 53, 109, 000 
French Zone : 11, 080, 245 
Greece_____- Z : 32, 031, 741 
italy... : 106, 563, 052 
Netherlands 43, 005, 581 
Norway - ; 5, 778, 248 
United Kingdom 226, 066, 200 

Total Europe 732, 151, 728 
Trieste , + 4, 020, 412 
China : 26, 575, 000 

Total all countries 762, 747, 140 


Total procurement authorizations up 
to July 3 by commodities follow: 


Eurone: 

Wheat $151, 591, 580 
Wheat flour 46, 624, 722 
Meats : 42, 838, 357 
Cheese 15, 700, 000 
Other food products 33, 028, 429 
Inedible oils and fats 12,017, 855 
Feeds 3, 597, 200 
Seeds ? 468, 000 
Fertilizer 10, 063, 920 
Coal 65, 948, 000 
Petroleum products 105, 706, 957 
Cotton 45, 688, 200 
Other fibers and textiles 1, 078, 820 
Tobacco- _- 21, 582, 000 
Medicines and chemicals 9,012, 280 
Nonmetallic minerals__- 92, 763, 000 
Nonferrous metals 49, 872, 360 
Iron and steel__- 11,495, 297 
Agriculture and industrial 

equipment 9, 865, 999 
Lumber 8, 161, 000 
Hides, skins, and rubber 742, 400 








Europe—Continued 
Ocean and inland freight_ $84, 305, 359 
— = — 
Total Europe Sumas 732, 151, 728 
Trieste: ” oa 
Wheat flour tim 1, 062, 318 
Other food products 1, 324, 939 
i) re a 561, 000 
Others, including inedible 
oils and fats, medicines~— 114, 765 
Ocean freight = 957, 399 
Total Trieste : 4, 020, 412 
China: Bc 
Wheat flour 7 1, 106, 960 
ee = 11, 620, 040 
Cotton 2 13, 000, 000 
Ocean and inland freight 848, 000 
Total China 26, 575, 000 
Total all countries._... 762, 747, 140 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $566,098 288 was authorized 
for purchase by participating countries 
or their authorized agents or importers 
through trade channels. Procurement 
agencies for the remainder were: 


Department of Agriculture $131, 506, 448 
Department of the Army 61, 062, 471 
Department of the Navy 1, 681, 907 
Bureau of Federal Supply 2 


2, 398, 026 


196, 648, 852 





Quito Charter Signed by 
Grancolombia Nations 


The Quito Charter drawn up by a prep- 
aratory committee of the Grancolombia 
Economic Conference was signed on June 
4 by the delegates of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Panama containing recom- 
mendations for great economic coopera- 
tion between the four nations, says a 
statement just issued by the Venezuelan 
Embassy in Washington. The resolu- 
tions signed in the Ecuadorean capital 
urged the following steps: establishment 
of an economic customs union, creation 
of a scientific and technical research in- 
stitute, creation of a Grancolombian 
Bank, unification of social-security sys- 
tems, establishment of a Grancolombia 
Reinsurance Institute, a Grancolombiana 
civil air fleet, Grancolombiana editorial 
house, joint legislation on patents and 
trade marks, collaboration in transporta- 
tion and communication projects. 

Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, and Argentina 
were represented by observers at the 
Quito deliberations who expressed their 
hopes that the various projects would 
be crowned with success. 

Sr. Oscar Aguilar, Venezuelan dele- 
gate, stated that the Quito Charter rep- 
resents an advance in the economic life 
of the Grancolombia nations and that 
“It is necessary to pool our material in- 
terests so that our countries may form a 
sole harmonious entity which may open 
the way against tomorrow’s sudden re- 
verses of fortune without arrogance or 
petulance but with surety and pride.” 
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New Trade Inquiries 


From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with those conditions before en- 
tering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Hans Dersch, Georg-Speier- 
Strasse 5, Frankfurt am Main, seeks agencies 
for office machines. 

Germany—Ernst R. Griiber Ex- und Im- 
port G. m. b. H., Neuer Wall 16/18, (24a) 
Hamburg 36, wishes to import lecithin of 
soya, direct from manufacturers. 

Germany—Walter Kausch, Spaldingstrasse 
4, Markthof VI. Stock, (24) Hamburg 1, 
wishes to represent manufacturers of raw 
drugs, turpentine, and vaseline. 

Germany—Possehl Erz- und Chemikalien- 
handel, Steinhdéft 11, Slomanhaus, (24a) 
Hamburg 11, wishes to export barytes for oil- 
spar and flotation purposes 

Germany—IRI-Werkstitten, Inh. Max E 
P. D. Wecker, Schlankreye 4, (24a) Hamburg 
13, British Zone, offers to export good-quality 
children’s wear, consisting of house shoes, 
cap, muff, and bag sets, made of felt and 
fur-trimmed , 

Germany—Curt Bernhard Glasmalerei, 
Lingener Damm 102, Rheine i. Westf., Brit- 
ish Zone, offers painted window glass for 
churches and other buildings, in appropriate 
colors and designs. 

Germany—Florimex (Paul F. Vinz & M 
Vinz), de Laspeestrasse 1, (16) Wiesbaden, 
seeks agencies for technical accessories and 
chemicals for gardening and agricultural 
purposes 

Germany—Erich Karl Kuhnow, Munster- 
Strasse 73, (2la) Rheine/Westf., British Zone, 
offers to export artistic wood sculptures of 
religious and other designs. 

Germany—Heinrich Rasch (import agent), 
Miiddersheim, Krs. Diiren-Rhld., British 
Zone, wishes to represent American export- 
ers, particu'arly those dealing in foodstuffs. 

Germany—Gebrueder Siepmann G. m. b. 
H., Karl-Schurz-Str. 60, Bremen, wish to con- 
tact American manufacturers of phenol, 
plastic compounds, and kaolin. 
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Germany—Krase & Co. K.-G., Binderstrasse 
13, Hamburg 13, wishes to contact firms deal- 
ing in toilet and shaving soaps. 

Japan—Sanko Shoji & Co. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturers’ representative), 2 


ieee, 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Chome, Kitanakamichicho, Higashinariku, 
Osaka, desires to export bamboo products, 
such as rakes, plant stakes, and umbrella 
handles; also, wooden umbrella handles, 
carved and lacquered. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, By Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 1. Machinery: 

Animal Hair: 7. Agricultural—8, 42. 

Automotive Vehicles, Equipment, and Industrial—5, 7, 8, 31, 34, 44, 50, 59, 
Accessories: 6, 22. 64, 66. 


Chemicals: 8, 12. 

Christmas Cards: 4. 

Church Articles: 4, 21 

Clothespins: 3. 

Clothing and Accessories: 17, 18, 46, 56. 
Construction Materials: 57, 58. 
Cotton (Raw): 38, 45, 66. Novelties: 21. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 10, 23. Nylon Products: 19, 20, 52. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 30. Office Equipment and Supplies: 4, 43. 
Enameling Materials: 28. Oil (Fish): 55. 

“Everlasting” Flowers: 48. Oscilloscope: 14. 

Floor Coverings: 2. Oxides and Ochre: 11. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 15, 29, 35, 51, Petroleum Coke: 40. 

53, 63. Plastic Pellets and Powder: 36. 
Forestry Equipment: 59. Printers’ Equipment and ‘Materials: 32. 
Forest Products; 60. Publications: 41. 

General Merchandise: 4, 9. Pumps: 8, 16. 
Gift Items: 21, 46. Refrigeration and Refrigerant Gases: 8. 
Hair Nets: 54. Rolling Mill: 6. 
Hardware: 6. Rolling Stock: 59. 
Hides and Skins: 24, 25, 63. Rubber Articles: 37. 
Household Goods: 46. Sporting Equipment: 20, 52, 62. 
Jute Fiber: 49. Textiles: 2, 17, 19, 26, 33, 46, 55. 
Leather: 63. Tools: 5, 39. 
Licensing Arrangements: 64. Tortoise Shells: 13. 
Lighting Materials: 28. Toys: 37. 
Upholsterers Tenter Pins: 61. 
Warehouse Sack Trucks: 27. 


Road-Building—59. 
Machine Tools: 47. 
Metals and Finished Products: 5, 6. 
Mirrors: 65. 
Newsprint: 8. 
Notions: 6, 46. 











U.S. Market Sought for 
British Leather Goods 


A United States market for British- 
made leather goods is sought by the Dis- 
abled Persons Employment Corp. Lid. 
(Spero Industries), according to the 
American Embassy in London. 

Such articles as handbags, wallets, 
document cases, and billfolds in all 
grades of leather are offered, in any 
quantities desired. 

The Disabled Persons Employment 
Corp. Ltd. is a Government-financed, 
nonprofit organization established to as- 
sist disabled persons in obtaining em- 
ployment. 

American importers and buyers de- 
siring further information may write tc 
Disabled Persons Employment Corp. Ltd., 
Tower Bridge Road, London, S. E. 1, 
England. 


South African Firm Wants 
Salt-Producing Plant 


The Nationa] Salt Corp. Ltd., of South 
Africa, wishes to receive quotations on 
a salt-producing plant, according to the 
American Legation in Pretoria. 

The company reportedly owns three 
salt pans in close proximity to each 
other, and is interested in any plant 
which can produce salt regardless of 
weather conditions, and with a greater 
economy of brine than is obtained with 
the production system now in use. 

According to the company’s engineer, 
the extent of the deposits, which he clas- 
sifies as Connato salt, is to be deter- 
mined shortly, and this will, in turn, 
determine the size of plant required. 

Quotations should include price and 
time required for delivery, and may be 
addressed to P. Beetelink, National Sal 
Corp. Ltd., Teviot, Cape Province, South 
Africa. A World Trade Directory Report 
is being prepared. 


New Zealand Invites 
Bids on Switchgear 
b aa 


Bids covering the supply and delivery 
of 11-kv. switchgear for the Haywards 
Substation are invited by the New Zea- 
land State Hydroelectric Department, in 
connection with its substation project. 
This is contract No. 93, section 231 Pal- 
merston North. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
October 5, 1948. 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and speci- 
fications, has been made available to the 
Department of Commerce. This may b2 
obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Departmen: 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies of specifications may also be ob- 
tained from the office of the New Zea- 
land Trade Commissioner, 1800 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Iraq in Market for 
Sugar Refinery 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited by the Industrial Bank of 
Iraq, a semigovernmental organization, 
to furnish quotations on a complete 
sugar refinery to be established in Iraq. 
The plant, which is to be capable of pro- 
ducing 15 to 20 tons of sugar annually, 
will utilize mainly sugar-beet root, al- 
though some sugarcane will be used. 

The Bank specifies that interested 
firms should include the following details 
in submitting quotations: 

1. Main parts and accessories of plant 

2. Description of each part and = cost 
thereof 

©. Electric power re;uired to operate plant 

4. Size of building or buildings in which 
sugar machinery and electric generating 
plant would be housed 

5. Earliest date of delivery of required ma- 
terials 

6. Total cost of machinery, c. i. f., Basra 

7. Facilities offered in connection with 
erection of plant 

All communications in connection with 
this inquiry shofild be addressed to 
/.bdul-Ghani El-Dalli, Director General 
and Chairman of the Board, The Indus- 
trial Bank of Iraq, Rashid Street, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. 


Pumps Needed for Mexico's 
Potable-Water Systems 


Deep-well pumps and related equip- 
ment are still required in connection 
with the Mexican Government's project 
to provide additional supplies of potable 
water to Mexico City. Many wells have 
already been sunk throughout the city, 
and the work is still continuing. 

(Earlier announcements concerning 
Mexico’s plans to develop its potable 
water systems appearcd in the June 1° 
and June 21 47, issues of ForErsN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.) 

inquiries on requirements should be 
addressed to the Direccion General de 
Aguas y Saneamiento, Department of the 
Federal District, .texico, D. F., M-xico 


Deep-Well Pumps for 
Reclamation Project 


Plans of the Mexican Government to 
embark on a reclamation project in the 
Texcoco Valley suggest opportunities for 
the sale of deep-well pumps and related 
electrical equipment by United States 
manufacturers and suppliers. It is un- 
derstood that the Government proposes 
to spend about US$5,000,000 on the work 
over a 4-year reriod. 

According to the American Embassy 
in Mexico City, the project involves 
flooding a large dry area ‘the bed of 
old Lake Texcoco) te the north of 
Mexico City, which has been for many 
years the source of numerous dust 
storms. About 1,000 deep wells are to be 





sunk in one part of this area to pump 
out underground salt water—which has 
prevented vegetation from growing in 
the soil—into another section. The first 
section will thus be gradually reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes, while the sec. 
ond section will become a depository for 
the saline water pumped from the first 
part. It is intended to maintain the sec. 
ond section as a reservoir for the Salts, 
which can be utilized by the caustic soda 
and soda-ash industries being estab- 
lished in the region. 

Interested American firms can obtain 
further details on requirements by ad- 
dressing the Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources, Balderas 94, Mexico, D, BF 
Mexico. ; 


Manufacturers of Power 
Plants. Please Note 


Authorities of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, are anxious to obtain 
literature concerning industrial produc- 
tion in the United States, with particular 
reference to the electrical industry, in- 
cluding names and addresses of manu- 
facturer-exporters in that industry. It 
is understood that the provincial govern- 
ment is contemplating larze-scale in- 
Stallation of electric power plants and 
transmission lines 

Firms interested in this incuiry from 
the standpoint of possibl> future sales 
of equipment are asked to send literature 
to Manuel ~ernande sru, Director of 
Electricity and Mechanics of the Prov- 


ince of Buenos Aires, La Plata, Argentina, 
Supptier Sought for 1.000 
Vietal Cafeteria Trays 


The Saudi Arabian Government wishes 
to arrange for the purchase, at the 
possible date, of 1,000 metal 
cafeteria trays 

Quotations for the supply of these 
trays should be directed to the Saudi 
audi Ara- 

ansour 


earliest 


Arabian Government, Jidda 
bia, for the attention of Prince 


Chile’s Road-Building Plans 
Offer Trade Opportunities 


Highway-construction firms may wish 
to investigate the possibilities of par- 
ticipating in Chile’s road-development 
projects. It is understood that US$1,- 
2_5,806 has been allotted for such con- 
struction during the current year, 
distributed among 25 Provinces, and that 
the work will consist of improvements 
and extensions of previously built high- 
ways only. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Santiago, about 40 percent of the road 
work in the Provinces is carried out di- 
rectly by the Road Department of Chile, 
while 60 percent is let out on contract. 
Bids on the latter portion are requested 
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throughout the year, and contracts are 
awarded to firms in a position to comply 
with the regulations governing submittal 
of bids and execution of contracts for 
public works. 

It is suggested that interested United 
States firms obtain copies of these regu- 
lations. 

Correspondence’ regarding  Chile’s 
road-construction projects should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Departamento 
de Caminos, Direccion General de Obras 
Publicas, Calle Morandé 45, Santiago, 
Chile. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia~-Walter Cavill, representing 
Walter Cavill Pty. Ltd. (importer, hole- 
saler), 379 Sussex Street, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in investizating market possibilities in 
the United States for Australian liqueurs, 
wines, and spirits. Scheduled to arrive July 
98, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, liew York, N. Y 
Itinerar New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

2. Australia John F. Gluth, 29 Queen 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, representing H 


W. Bevan « Co. Pt Ltd sales-indent 
agent). Bro. gston House, 18 Clarence Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W., is interested in acting as 


selling agent for floor coverings and soft 
Scheduled to arrive July 31, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
Mail address while in S.: e/o Dominion 
Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2.0 outh 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and philadelphia. 


urnishings 


3. Australia~ H. V. King and A. Alsop, 
representin uva Non-split Plastex Clothes 
Peg Oo (wholesaler, manufacturer), 103 


Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria, are in- 
terested in arranging for the manufacture 
on a royalty basis, and distribution, of a 
patented plastic spring-Closin 
Scheduled to arrive the end of July via New 
York City, for a visit of months { Ss 
address o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and Boston 

4. Cuba—-José Picayo Martinez (importer, 


clothespin 


retailer, commission merchant) 9 Em- 
pedrado abana, is interested in p rchasing 
office supple and ecu‘pment, including 


steel office furniture and stationer products; 
Christmas cards and religious articles; and 
Scheduled to arrive 
Jul 6, for month's visit ( address 
c/o Eurasian Commerce, Inc., Suite 1807, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New Yor: 17, N Itinerary 
Ne» Yor. and Philadelphia 

5. Italy—-Aldo Rimassa, representing Raf- 


general merchandise 


faele R massa (sSales-indent egent), 2 Via 
Antonio Cecchi, Genoa, is interested in 
metalworking and woodworking machinery, 


tools, and special steels Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 27, via Ne York, for a visit of 2 
months address: c o Pailip A. Barrus, 
2 Stone Ctreet, New York 4, N Itinerary 
New Yor pringfield (Mass.), Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Utica (Ohio), Bryan 
(Okla.), and Chicago 

6. Netherlands—Leonardus A. H. Van Ey- 
seren, representin, N. V. Maastrichtsche 
Spijker & Draadnagelfabrie:en, ocrheen 
Thomas Regout & Co. (manufacturer), 4 
Sandersweg, Maastricht, is interested in sell- 
ing cut nails, cut tags, cold rolled sections, 
Shells for cloth-covered buttons, steel noses 
for miners’ shoes, and various bicycle acces- 
sories; also, wishes to purchase steel plates, 
hot and cold rolled hoop iron, and a rolling 
mill for producing sections and_ tubes. 
Scheduled to arrive June 30, via New York 
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City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
R. S. Stokvis & Sons Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Netherlands—Jan C. A. M. Verschuuren, 
representing Tilvurgsche Wol & Commis- 
siehandel, N. V. Verschuuren (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
Ssales-indent agent), 8 Wilhelminapark, Til- 
burg, is interested in seiling animal hair 
(cow, calf, goat, horse) to felt manufac- 
turers, and in purchasing spinning, weaving, 
and finishing machinery for the wool indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive July 11 for a visit 
of 14 days. U.S. address: c/o Ch. Verschu- 
uren, 14 Lenox Place, St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Westfield 
(Ohio), and Worcester (Mass.). 

8. Pakistan—-M. Ra‘l Butt, representing 
Ghulam Nabi Corp. Ltd. (importer), 42 The 
Mall, Lahore, wishes to obtain distributor- 
ships for fakistan from manufacturers of the 
following: Diesel engines, electric generators, 
electric motors, centrifugal water pumps, ro- 
tary compressors, ice-making plants, caustic 
soda and allied chemicals, newsprint, house- 
hold refrigerators, radios, refrigerant gases, 
tractors, bulldozers, and agricultural equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive during July for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Rackin International, i025 Broad Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. 

Union of South Africa—Meyer Katz, rep- 
resentiny Anglo African Wholesalers (Pty.) 
Ltd., Griffin Street, Port Elizabeth, is inter- 
ested in all types of general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of July, via New 
Yor City, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o A. Plein & Co. Inc., 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18,N. Y. Itin- 
erar New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Australia—R. A. Marland (manufac- 
turer), Biggenden, Queensland, wishes to ex- 
port eucalyptus citriodora oil in drums. 
Quality: citronellal content 62 percent and 
above as required. Six hundred pounds of 
oil, packed in 44-gallon drums, is available 
for immediate shipment; can supply one- 
half ton of oil each quarter. Firm states 
that it can purchase or manufacture ‘urther 
quantities for export if required by pur- 
chasers. Sample available upon request from 
foreign firm. 

11. Brazil—Holland, Tires & Cia. Ltda. (ex- 
porter, directly from mines), 34, Rua Sena- 
dor Paulo Egidio, Sao Paulo, wishes to ex- 
port carload lots of the following iron oxides 
(natural and washed): Red oxide, 90 percent 
Fe,O;; and ocher. Firm states that it has 
50 metric tons available each month. At 
present, offerings are made on an outright 
sales basis. Firm is interested in United 
States agent for the future. Also, firm will 
welcome and follow any special instructions 
of buyers 

12. Brazil—-Ribeiro de Almeida Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 15 Rua Boa Vista 
Caixa Postal 3187), Sao Paulo, wishes to 
export pyridine (72 percent); pure nicotine, 
and nicotine sulfate (40 percent). Price lists 
and samples available upon request from 
foreign firm. At present, offerings are made 
on an outright sales basis. Firm is inter- 
ested in United States agent for the future. 
Firm will welcome and follow any special 
instructions. 

13. Cuba—José Py Diaz, “La Casa del 
Perro” (importer, manufacturer, exporter), 
Neptuno 210, Habana, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-grade tortoise shells 
(conchas de carey) in all sizes. Firm esti- 
mates 5,000 to 6,000 pounds each year avail- 


able for shipment. Samples submitted on re- 
quest by foreign firm. 

14. Denmark—Dansk Industri Sundikat, 
Compagnie Madsen A/S (manufacturer), 
Aarhusgacde, Frihavnen, Copenhagen 4, 
wishes to export DISA universal indicator 
(oscilloscope Descriptive literature avail- 
able on a Joan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Firm prefers outright 
sales basis, but will consider United States 
egent. 

15. England—-Associated Exports Ltd. (ex- 
port agent for Edward Sharp & Sons Ltd.— 
candy manufacturers), Norfolk House, Lau- 
rence Pountney iiill, Cannon Street, London, 
E. C. 4., wishes to export tcffee, and other 
confectionery products. Firm seeks an agent 
in Puerto Rico. 

16. England—A. G. Field & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 10 Devonshire Row, 
London, E. C. 2, wishes to export and seeks 
a ent for rotary valveless pumps. Illustrated 
leaflet available on a lcan basis from Com- 
n.ercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—Thomas Haimes & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer of hosiery, artificial-silk un- 
derwear, rayon scarfs, knitted ties, and fab- 
tics), Castle Tiill, Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
wishes to export warp knit coods. 

18. England—Mekay Shirt Co. (manufac- 
turer), 16 Stucley Place, London, N. W. 1., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for best- 
quality men’s shirts. Further information 
including price and semple of material (10 
percent wool, ©°9 percent cotton) is available 
on a loan tasis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

19. Encland—Raywarp Tetiles Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Alfred Street North, Nottingham, 
otts., desires to e:pott nzlon nets and fab- 
rics. Price list and samples are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

<0. England—Archibald Turner & Co. Ltd. 
(manutacturer), Bow Bridge Works, King 
Itichards Road, Leicester, Leics., wishes to 
e port “Rapier” nylon fishing line. Price 
list and samples of fishing lines offered are 

vailable on a loan basis from Commercial 

nte‘ligence Branch, Derartment of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France--Etablissements Aversenq 
(manufacturer), 74, rue du Temple, Paris, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for novelty 
gifts, religious articles, souvenirs, and small 
art «rticles in copper. Firm states that it is 
in a position to export approximately $12,000 
worth of merchandise annually. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. France- J. & P. Soubitez (manufac- 
turer’, 112, rue de la Paix, Le Perreux (Seine), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for bicycle 
lamps (front and rear) including small gen- 
erator. Production: 100,000 annually. Firm 
states that each lamp assembly is packaged 
individually in a very presentable carton 
and that prices are relatively low because of 
large production. Also, firm desives instr -c- 
tions regarding customary marketine chan- 
nels, discount, and credit terms. Illustrated 
leaflet of lamps offered is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Mepartment of Commerce, Washington 325, 
D; C. 

23. Peru—Viuda de Mairata e Hijos (ex- 
porter, importer), Federico Vellarreal 579, 
San Isidro, Lima, wishes to export tubo- 
curare, pot curare, and calabash curare. 
Curare is a drug used in treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis and in deep-seated abdomi- 
nal operations. Quantity available: 200 kilo- 
grams (441 pounds) each month, minimum. 
Quality inspection can be effected in Lima 
by any entity prescribed by purchaser. 
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Usual practice is to send a representative 
sample to purchaser before shipping lot. 

24. Siam—Phoenix Manufacturing Co. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 904-907 
Silom Road, Bangkok, desires to export 5,000 
kilograms each month of dried snake and 
lizard skins, and salted crocodile skins. Firm 
offers varlous grades to meet importers’ re- 
quirements. 

25. Siam—Seng Hah Chieng (export mer- 
chant), 757 Opposite Rajawongse Landing, 
Thomburi, wishes to export each month ap- 
proximately 50 to 80 tons of common-grade 
dried, arsenicated and salted buffalo hides 
(light and heavy). Firm requests that on 
original orders potential buyer state any 
special requirements desired, as well as pack- 
ing preferred by buyer. 

26. Spain—José Tous (manufacturer), 
Pont de Armentera, Tarragona, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for good-grade home- 
spun woolen textiles for men’s suits. 

27. Sweden—AB Linde Kvarnmaskiner 
(manufacturer, outright sales to wholesal- 
ers), Lindesberg, wishes to export 200 ware- 
house sack trucks each month. [Illustrated 
pamphlet and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

28. Switzerland—Ulrich  Jiistrich (ex- 
porter), Walzenhausen, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for phosphorescent and fiuores- 
cent lighting materials, and synthetic enam- 
eling materials. One pamphlet (in German) 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


29. Canada—Geo. L. Edmondson & Asso- 
ciates (import merchant, manufacturers’ 
agent), 318 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C., 
seeks purchase quotations for okra in 20- 
ounce tins. Firm maintains small but con- 
sistent sales to the 15,000 East Indians 
residing in British Columbia. 

30. France—“Baco” Constructions Electri- 
ques (importer, manufacturer, and whole- 
saler of electrical equipment), a 1’Arsenal, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeks purchase quo- 
tations for low-voltage electrical equipment 
including automatic switches. The equip- 
ment desired will not be imported in France 
but is destined for French Morocco where 
the firm will shortly open a branch plant at 
Casablanca. 

31. France—Butz Fréres (brush manufac- 
turer), Niederhaslach (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
purchase quotations for the following brush- 
making machinery: semiautomatic machine 
to insert hair in hair brushes, semiauto- 
matic machine to insert bristles in tooth and 
nail brushes, wood profiler, and a bandsaw 
with multiple blades. 

32. France—Edition P. H. Heitz, Im- 
primerie de l'Université (publisher of de luxe 
editions of books and art works), 16, rue 
du Maréchal Joffre, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), 
wishes purchase quotations for printers’ ma- 
terials and equipment such as rotary presses, 
bindery material, printers’ ink. 

33. France—MASTRA, Manufacture Stras- 
bourgeoise de Produits Textiles, S. A. R. L. 
(manufacturer), 51 rue Principale Stras- 
bourg-Schiltigheim, (Bas-Rhin), wishes pur- 
chase quotations for cotton tertiles for the 
manufacture of shirts, pajamas, aprons, and 
work suits. 

34. France—Ste. Anonyme des Anciens 
Etablissements Villard & Weill (manufacturer 
of wooden toys and household kitchen uten- 
sils), 13, rue Francois Parmentier, Luneville 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle) , seeks purchase quota- 
tions for woodworking machinery. 

35. Italy—Gualco Missaglia (wholesaler), 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele 97, Turin, seeks quo- 
tations for 1,000 quintals annually of dried 
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fruits such as prunes, apples, peaches, and 
apricots. 

36. Siam—Phoenix Manufacturing Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, and manufacturer of plastic 
articles), 904-907 Silom Road, Bangkok, 
wishes to purchase every 2 or 3 months ap- 
proximately 5,000 pounds (each order) of 
plastic powder pellets or powder to be used in 
making small articles such as chopsticks. 
Machinery was purchased in the United 
States. Firm desires to contact small manu- 
facturers of plastic powder. 


Agency Opportunities 


37. Cuba—Cortina y Compania (commis- 
sion merchant), Aguiar 609, Habana, seeks 
representation for play rubber balls, rubber 
dolls,-toy balloons, and similar rubber ar- 
ticles. 

38. Denmark—Poul Andersson (sales 
agent), 4 Amagerbrogade, Copenhagen, de- 
sires representation for raw cotton. 

39. England—Kay Distributors (Sussex) 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 92 Walworth Road, Southwark, Lon- 
don, S. E. 17, seeks agency for pliers and hand 
nippers. 

40. Encland—C. E. Sandham Ltd. (whole- 
salers and exporters of coal, coke, and other 
fuels. Oil and coal bunkers), 512 Tower 
Building, Water Street, Liverpool, seeks 
agency for petroleum coke, in shipments of 
1,000 tons. Owing to,the difficulty in obtain- 
ing domestic fuels, inquirer wishes to act as 
selling agent for American shipper of petro- 
leum coke. 

41. France—Edition P. H. Heitz, Imprimerie 
de l'Université (publisher of de luxe editions 
of books and art works), 16, rue du Maréchal 
Joffre, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeks repre- 
sentation for publications concerning the 
history of art and bibliography. 

42. France—Société Elmia (manufacturer 
of small weeding and sowing machines, corn 
crushers, and wine presses), 30 Rue Princi- 
pale, Schiltigheim (Bas-Rhin), desires agency 
for all kinds of agricultural machinery such 
as tilling, planting, and harvesting machin- 
ery. Firm desires the representation of 
American manufacturers of modern small 
farm machinery for sale with its own prod- 
ucts through 19 established agents through- 
out the whole of France. 

43. France—Etablissements G. R. Prato 
(sales agent), 4 rue de Trévise, Paris, seeks 
representation for office machines and equtp- 
ments. 

44. France—SODICO"—Société de Diffu- 
sion Commerciale (commission merchant, 
sales agent), 50 Rue Faidherbe, Tourcoing, 
Nord, desires agency for machinery for the 
manufacture of candies, chocolates, and bis- 
cuits; and raw materials for the fabrication 
of chocolates and candies. 

45. France—Ulrich & Cie. S. a. r. 1. (com- 
mission merchants), 5 rue des Fréres Simon, 
Saint Die (Vosges), seeks agency for raw 
cotton. 3 

46. Haiti—Roger Dartiguenave (importer, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), Bab- 
iole, Port-au-Prince, seeks agency for cotton 
and rayon fabrics, men’s and women’s under- 
wear, shoes, metal and plastic jewelry and 
novelties, gifts, kitchenware, household ar- 
ticles, belts for men and women, notions 

47. Italy—Arturo Serra (sales agent), Via 
Santa Teresa 23, Turin, desires representa- 
tion for machine tools. 


Miscellaneous Trade Opportunities 


(NoTE.—The following trade opportunities 
were received too late to include under ap- 
propriate classifications.) 

48. Brazil—Alvaro Guiomarino Guieiro (ex- 
porter), Rua Francisco Sa 58, Diamantina, 
Estado de Minas Gerais, wishes to export 
white “everlasting” flowers, sorted as to size, 





with stems from 20 to 25cm. long. Bunches 
of the flowers are individually wrapped in 
appropriate paper and packed in boxes of 50 
kilograms each. Firm has 10 tons ready for 
immediate shipment. Can continuously sup- 
ply 2 tons each month. Goods to be placeq 
on steamer in Rio de Janeiro by Usabra S. A,, 
165 Avenida Presidente Wilson, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and inspection may be made through 
that firm. 

49. Brazil—Ribeiro de Almeida Ltda. (ex. 
port and commission merchant), Rua Boa 
Vista, 15, (Caixa Postal 3187), Sao Paulo, de- 
sires to export 300 metric tons each month 
of jute fiber, type 5 and 7. Inspection wel. 
come in Manaos at expense of buyer. Price 
lists and samples will be sent on request by 
foreign firm. At present, offerings are made 
on an outright sales basis, but firm is inter- 
ested in obtaining an agent for the future. 
Firm will welcome and follow any special 
instructions from buyers. 

50. Costa Rica—Steinberg & Dachner 
(manufacturer), Box 1870, San José, wishes 
to purchase machinery for manufacturing, 
printing, and dyeing cloth. Also, machinery 
needed for yarn-making, weaving, printing, 
dyeing, and unthreading scraps. Not certain 
of specifications. Probably 36-inch machines 
desired. Firm desires suggestions in the mat- 
ter, as it plans to open a complete new fac- 
tory, on a scale large for Costa Rica stand- 
ards but on a small scale for U. S. standards. 
Interested firms should contact firm directly 
as soon as possible 

51. Eire—Tube of Mustard, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Nenagh, County Tipperary, wishes 
to export highest-quality pure prepared mus- 
tard in collapsible tubes, each 22 x 115 mm. 
Samples will be submitted upon request, free 
of charge, by foreign firm. Firm seeks infor- 
mation regarding food standard and labeling 
regulations 

52. England—Tubbs, Lewis & Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer), New Mills, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, has available for ex- 
port large quantities of braided nylon fishing 
lines, breaking strains from 2 pounds to 100 
pounds 

53. England—Frederick Tyrrell & Co. 
(manufacturers’ agent), 10 Kylemore Ave- 
nue, Bolton, Lancs., wishes to export ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons annuaily of seaweed 
meal, suitable for animal feedstuffs, plastic 
fillers, and chemical manufacturers 

54. France—A. & E. Bicard, Succr. H 
Thomas (manufacturer, importer, and 
wholesaler of hair nets), 1 rue de Nidec, 
Strasbourg-Schiltigheim (Bas-Rhin), seeks 
purchase quotations for hair nets 

55. France—-Comptoir Franco - Norvegien 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 3, rue 
de Liege, Rosendael, Nord, desires purchase 
quotations for 500 barrels of 200 kilograms 
each (440.92 pounds) of light yellow fish oil, 
clear, fluid, and free of sediment 

56. France—Etablissments Commerciaux 
du Textile “ETAC" (wholesaler dry goods 
and clothing dealer), 1 a Quai Kellermann, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeks purchase quo- 
tations for variable qualities of the following 
dry goods and clothing: silks, plain, printed, 
woven-dyed yarns; rayons, plain, printed, 
woven-dyed yarns; velour, plain, printed, 
woven-dyed yarns; laces and muslins; dresses, 
plain and colored; coats, plain and colored; 
tailored suits; half-woolen fabrics; woolen 
fabrics, plain and colored; woolen fabrics 
for boys’ clothing; men’s overcoats; gabar- 
dines; cotton dresses, plain, white, printed, 
woven-dyed yarns; coats, cotton, colored or 
fantaisie; shirts, plain, white, printed and 
woven-dyed threads. Also, linen, cotton and 
rayon linings, pocketing, sleeve linings, 
ribbed velvet, drills, cretonne, sheets, damask, 
towels, bath towels, kitchen towels, over- 
drapery, gobelins, chintz, curtains, veils, 
ticking, satin for bed covers, blankets, swad- 
dling clothes, and hosiery. 
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57. France—C. Gottweiss (importer, whole- 
saler, and retailer of construction materials), 
5-7, rue de Koenigshoffen, Strasbourg (Bas- 
Rhin), seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for construction materials; ceramic and fai- 
ence tile; and sanitary articles including 
enamel or plastic bathtubs. 

58. France—Maechler Freres (wholesaler 
of construction materials), 1, rue de Koenig- 
shoffen, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeKs pur- 
chase quotations and agency for construc- 
tion materials including tiles, roofing, in- 
sulating materials, and sanitary systems. 

59. France—Société de Constructions 
Mecaniques “COMESSA” (manufacturer of 
rolling material), 18, rue de la Glaciere, 
Strasbourg-Schiltigheim (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to obtain agencies for equipment which it 
would sell in conjunction with its own prod- 
ucts. Equipment desired is as follows: Diesel 
locomotives for standard- and narrow-gage 
railways; moving and stationary derricks; 
motor rail cars; Diesel rollers; mine convey- 
ors; forestry equipment; road-building 
equipment. 

60. Malaya—International Syndicate (im- 
port-export merchants), 189 Cecil Street, 
Singapore, wishes to export hardwood logs 
for producing veneers. Interested parties 
should give full details as to their require- 
ments, designating the particular kind of 
wood they require, stating the minimum 
size logs required to be supplied. The mini- 
mum diameter or circumference and the 
length should be mentioned, with instruc- 
tions as to whether the bark is to be re- 
moved. Also, it should be stated whether 
the logs are to be well-seasoned, or if freshly 
cut logs would be acceptable. Logs are free 
from worms and borers. Walnut, cherry, 
and mahogany are not obtainable in Malaya, 
but there are many other varieties with 
beautiful grains which could be supplied. 
Interested parties should indicate the ap- 
proximate quantities they are prepared to 
purchase at competitive prices over a l-year 
period, and upon receipt of full information, 
firm will make careful investigations and re- 
port to them in detail. It should be men- 
tioned that the freight rate from Singapore 
to American ports by American President 
Lines is US$40.75 per ton of 50 cu. ft. 
American firms will have to arrange their 
own marine insurance inasmuch as exporter 
is unable to cover insurance in U. S. dollars. 

61. Sweden—Handelsfirma Vendator (ex- 
port merchant, outright sales), 22 Tulegatan, 
Stockholm, wishes to export upholsterers 
tenter pins. The pins are made of high- 
grade Swedish steel with head of silumin 
alloy, length 55 millimeters, and diameter 
of head 8 millimeters. Further information, 
samples, and prices available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. Sweden—AB Tobo Bruk (manufactur- 
er), Tobo, wishes to sell outright to whole- 
salers its skis, ski poles, ski bindings, and 
ski wares. One set of literature including 
Specifications and prices is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NoreE.—Information on the following vis- 
itors was received too late to include in the 
regular foreign-visitor listings.) 

63. Australia—Frank Pembroke (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, sales agent), 57 Eliza- 
beth Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in obtaining sales outlets for shoulder 
and flank leather, sheep and calf slink skins, 
sheepskins, and malted vinegar. Scheduled 
to arrive July 8, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Miss N. 
McIntosh, Room 3320, Australian Broadcast- 
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ing Commission, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco and New York. 

64. Australia—R. W. Turner, representing 
Turner Manufacturing Co. (exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 473-479 Swan Street, 
Burnley, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
licenses and/or plant for the manufacture in 
Australia of roller chain, scissors, handbag 
frames, carpenters’ nails, and wood bits. 
Scheduled to arrive June 23, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 206 San- 
som Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), and Cleve- 
land. 

65. England—Alfred Foulks, 38 Woodman- 
sterne Road, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey, rep- 
resenting Novolor, Ltd., The Trading Estate, 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers of mirrors. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 6, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Sheridan 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue at Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. France—Raymond Jacques, represent- 
ing SAPIT—Société Alsacienne pour 1’Indus- 
trie Textile, 1 rue Massenet, Strasbourg (Bas- 
Rhin), is interested in purchasing raw cotton, 
and eventually tertile machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive early in July, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Artificial-Limb Manufacturers—Brazil. 
Buntal-Hat Exporters—Philippines, 
Canneries—Paraguay. 

Cement Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Chemicals, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Uruguay. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay. 

Cold-Storage Houses—Switzerland. 

Cork Importers and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Cork-Product Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Cotton-Waste and Linter Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Chile. 

Department Stores—Angola. 

Department Stores—Panama. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Algeria. 

Essential-Oil Producers and Exporters— 
China. 

Feather, Duck, Goose, and Fancy, Export- 
ers—Hong Kong. 

Flour Mills—Algeria. 

Flour Mills—Paraguay. 

Handicraft Exporters—Paraguay. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Honduras, 

Ice Plants—Denmark. 

Ice Plants—Sweden. 

Infants’ Garments (Hand-made and Ma- 
chine-made) Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Philippines. 

Kroepock Manufacturers—Netherlands In- 
dies. 


Leather-Article Manufacturers — Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Denmark. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Tunisia. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Aus- 
tralia. 

Oil-Burner Importers, Dealers, and Install- 
ers—Turkey. 

Orchids and Orchid-Plant Exporters— 
Jamaica. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Iran. 

Pencil Manufacturers—Spain. 

Pet Supply and Accessory Manufacturers— 
Sweden. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Ber- 
muda. 

Refrigerator (Commercial) Manufactur- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Rubber-Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Union of South Africa. 

Soap Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Soap Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Tanneries—Siam. 

Travel Agencies—Bolivia. 

Travel Agencies—Guatemala. 

Travel Agencies—Haiti. 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and, in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the list is not 
complete. 

Photographic - Equipment - and - Supply 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Germany 
(Anglo-American Zone). 





Venezuelans Stress Conservation 


Taking the title “We Are Burning 
Venezuela” from the Presidential Mes- 
sage to Congress, an El Pais (Caracas 
daily) editorial of May 13 referred to the 
need for mobilization of public opinion 
behind governmental and private organi- 
zations working for the conservation of 
Venezuelan forests. The editorial con- 
cluded that the Venezuelan citizen, “will 
labor in his own defense against drought, 
fire, erosion, and sterility in his fields, 
those fields which will have nothing left 
but ruins if there is not soon forthcom- 
ing a unanimous collaboration of people 
in the task under discussion, collabora- 
tion which the government is anxious to 
see since it Knows that the devastation 
in Venezuela’s forest reserves is endan- 
gering the future of the national econ- 
omy.” 

On the same day El Universal’s lead 
editorial was entitled “Defense of Our 
National Resources.” In a discussion of 
needed conservation of water the paper 
said editorially, “This, now, is the great 
truth: the water of her rivers, the con- 
servation of her woodlands, and of her 
soil are of greater value to Venezuela 
than is her petroleum, which is the great 
and powerful financial resource of to- 
day, certainly, but a resource which 
some day will give out and whose domin- 
ion cannot be stable and permanent like 
water.” 
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Anglo- Ke eyptian 
a 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1947 


Foreign trade of Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan during 1947 showed a marked im- 
provement over 1946, as reported by the 
United States Embassy in Cairo, May 8, 
1948. Imports at E£16,773,633 registered 
an increase of E£5,305,671 over the 1946 
total of E£11,467,962, and exports at 
E£15,494.517 were E£5,450,993 higher 
than the 1946 total of E£10,043,524. The 
visible balance of trade was unfavorable 
to the value of E£1,279,116 (1946, £L1,- 
424 438). 


IMPORTS 


The increase in Sudan imports was 
attributed mainly to relatively heavy 
ordering during the first half of the year 
when imports from sterling-area coun- 
tries were unrestricted, although in- 
creased values of imported commodities 
at sources of supply and the increased 
consumption of food products and other 
consumer goods by the native population 
played minor parts. 

Great Britain, Egypt, and India con- 
tinue to lead as supplying countries. The 
United States was fourth in order of 
importance, supplying 4.4 percent ‘1°46 
3.6 percent) of the Sudan’s total require- 
ments. The accompanying table shows, 
by order of importance, the 10 principal 
suppliers during 1947, with comparative 
figures for 1946. 


Principal Sources of Imports Into Sudan 





1946, 1447 
rican Value (in P Value (in ,, 
Egyptian - Egyptiar I 
cent Cel 
pounds pounds 
United Kingdom 2,740,769 23.9 3,889,149 | 23.2 
Egypt 2,191,089 | 19.1 (3, 508,097 20.9 
India 2,525,886 22.0 1,876, 582 a 
United States 116, 589 6 735, 975 44 
Iran M7, 525 1 676, GSI 10 
Canada 535, Sal 1.7 386, 628 | 
Ethiopia $23, 51 2.8 365, 874 2.2 
Mauritius 1A), OSS 1.4 361, 403 2.1 
Uganda 372, 790 3.3 318, 853 1.9 
South Africa 310,414 2.7 312, 047 14 
Other countries 1,323,675 11.6 4,342,044 25.9 
Total 11, 467,962 100.016, 773, 6828 100.0 
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The principal cuppliers of imports in 
1947 ‘shown in the accompanying tabie 
are listed in order of importance as fol- 
lows: 

Cotton piece goods: Japan, India, 
United Kingdom, Egypt, Spain, and 
United States 

Coffee: Ethiopia, Uganda, 
Congo, and Kenya 

Sugar: Mauritius and United Kingdom 

Tea: Kenya, Ceylon, India, and 

ganda. 

Motor vehicles: United States and 
United Kingdom. 

Piece goods of rayon and cotton 
Egypt. 

Sacks and hessians: India 


Belgian 


Tobacco and cigarettes: United King- 
dom. 
Oil fuel: Iran 


Other imports into the Sudan consist 
of tires and tubes, motor fuel, wheat, 
canned goods, and miscellaneous con- 
sumer items. 

During 1947 United States exports to 
the Sudan consisted mainly of cotton 
piece goods, motor vehicles, tires and 
tubes, metals and machinery and lubri- 
cating oils. 

EXPORTS 

The Sudan’s principal export is cotton, 
followed by cottonseed and gums. The 
increase in value of total exports was 
principally the result of higher prices for 
cotton and cottonseed, rather than be- 
cause of quantitative increases. Details 





of cxports are -hown in the accompany- 
ing table 
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The principal countries of destination 
of Sudan's 184/ exports were the United 
Kingdom and india which absorbed the 
bulk of cotton eXports, !gypt was the 
main customer for cottonseed, and the 
United States took cotton, gums, hides 
and skins and mother of pearl! shells 
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A reentina 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 
COMMERCIA?t. AGREEMENT WITH YUGO- 
SLAVIA SIGNED 


According to a report from the United 
tates Embassy in Buenos Aires, dated June 
11, a commercial agreement between Argen- 
tina and Yugoslavia was signed by represen- 
tatives of the two nations at Buenos Aires on 
June 7, 19-8 The agreement, which pro- 
vides for reciprocal purchases and various 
other matters, became provisionally effec- 
iive the day after signature, pending formal 
ratification, and will remain in force until 
December 31, 1951, unless denounced by 
‘ither nation after the first year of its exist- 
ence upon 6 months’ notice. Special fea- 
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tures of the a_reement, which is based on the 
principle of strict reciprocity, are as follows: 
Both parties pledce themsel.es to grant the 
greatest facilities compatible with their re- 
spective laws, for the natural or manufac- 
tured products originatins in the territory of 
one of the two countries and imported into 
the other, with regard to customs duties, 
rates, taxes, or fiscal charges, and to formali- 
ties and administrati.e procedures governin 
the importation, circulation, transportation, 
and distrivution of such products. They 
also agree to adopt measures necessary to 
guarantee their respective denominations of 
origin and quality 
rgentina is to facilitate Yugoslavia’s pur- 
chases, during the first year, of the following 
Argentine products in the indicated mini- 


mum ind cated quantities : 
minl i | Quantity 


Item in: Ooden 
Untanned cowhides 6. 000 
Washed wool 4 000 
rinseed oil 1. 000 
Industrial tallow 500 
Casein 100 
Industrial wa 100 
Horse hair 3 


ugoslavia, on its part, is to facilitate 
Argentina's purchase during the same period, 
of the following Yugoslav products in the 


lum quantities 
Quantity 


Item in tons 
Portland cement 100, 000 
Caustic soda 4, 00 
Solway soda 1, 000 
Artificial stones for grinding and 

sharpenin (straight wheels of 
more than 16 inches in diameter 
stones with bronve base for grind- 


valves and cran‘‘shafts, grooved 

wheels, stones for dental use) 50 
Hops 100 
Walnuts with shells 100 
Dried mushrooms 2 
Cigarette paper 20 
Medicinal plants 70 
Calcium carbide 2, 000 
Calclum cyanamide 20 
Cut oak plank 7, 500 
Cut beech plans 4, 000 
Cut spruce and fir planks 25, 000 
Plywood 250 


(In kilograms) 
\isaloids for medicinal use 100 


Argentine products are to be acquired 
through the organization or firms determined 
by the Yugoslay Government from or with 
the intervention of the Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Institute, unless the latter should 
prefer that they be bought from another 
exporting institution or from firms estab- 
lished in the Argentine Republic. This pro- 
vision is likewise to be applied to the other 
purchases of Argentine products which, dur- 
ing the existence of the present agreement 
may be effected directly or indirectly by the 
Yugoslay Government 

Yugoslav products are to be purchased by 
the Argentine Trade Promotion Institute, 
other Argentine official organizations, or by 
importing firms established in the Argentine 
Republic. The Argentine and Yugoslav prod- 
ucts Which are to be exchanged will be in- 
voiced at prices established by contract 
The exportation of either country’s products 
ls to be subject to rules of a general char- 
icter in force in the exporting country at 
the time of execution of each transaction 
The importation of Argentine products into 
Yugoslavia and the importation of Yugo- 
slav products into Argentina will be subject 
to rules of a general character in force in 
the importing country at the time of cus- 
toms clearance of the goods in question 

Three months before the termination of 
each l-year period of existence of the pres- 
ent agreement, the contracting nations are 
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Colombian Economic Mission 
Conferring in Washington 


The Department of State announced 
July 1 that a Colombian economic mis- 
sion is conferring with Department ofh 
cials and other interested agencies of the 
Government regarding financial and 
commercial matters. 

One of the items under discussion is 
the implementation of the $10,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan granted Co- 
lombia for rehabilitation purposes fol- 
lowing the recent disturbance in that 
country. The Colombians are discussing 
with the Export-Import Bank the types 
of materials and equipment which might 
be purchased under the credit. 

The Colomb.an mission is also holding 
preliminary talks with officials of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development regarding long-term 
loans, and is conferring with officials of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Members of the mission are as follows: 
Alfonso Araujo, former Minister of Pub- 
lic Works; Jose Gutierrez Gomez, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Industrialists: Arturo Bonnet, Office of 
Exchange Controls; Alfredo MaeCaus 
land, Director General of the Colombian 
Customs Board; Alfonso Mesa Salazar; 
Ezequiel Castaneda, Director of the 
Stabilization Fund and Assistant Man- 
ager, Banco de La Republica: Alberto 
Alban Lievano, Director of National 
Railways: Roberto Botero | ondono: and 
Augustin Velez Restrepo, Economic 
Advisor, Baneo de La Republica. 











to indicate the Argentine and Yugoslav prod- 
ucts which are to be the special Object oi 
interchange between both countries dur 
ing the subsequent period of 12 months until 
the end of the present agreement. The Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute and the 
Legation of Yugoslavia in Buenos Aires are 
to keep in contact for the purpose of study- 
ing the measures that might be adopted in 
both countries with a view to facilitating 
and increasing the exchange of products 

The ships of each nation are to enjoy, 
in the jurisdiction of the other, the most 
favorable treatment consistent with their 
respective laws regarding port systems and 
operations effected therein Both nations 
pledge themselves, during the existence of 
the present agreement, to take pertinent 
measures so that the transportation of prod- 
ucts exchanged between Argentina and Yugo- 
slavia shall take place preferably in Argen- 
tine and Yugoslav ships on the basis of equal 
tonnage. Should either of the two coun- 
tries lack sufficient ships for the transpor- 
tation of the cargo, this shortage of bottoms 
shall be covered by utilizing preferably, and 
on equal conditions, the ships of the other 
contracting country The application of 
these provisions must not result in delayed 
delivery or increase in the price of products 
to be transported 

The Argentine Government reserves for 
itself the right to insure in Argentine com- 
panies the Argentine products exported~ to 
Yugoslavia, as well as the Yugoslav products 
imported into Argentina, when transporta- 
tion risks are for the account of the seller 
or the buyer, respectively Likewise, the 
Yugoslav Government reserves for itself the 
right to insure in Yugoslav companies the 
Yugoslav products exported to Argentina as 
well as the Argentine products imported into 
Yugoslavia, when transportation risks are 
for the account of the seller or the buyer, 
respectively 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUIIE3 ON ADVERTISING MATTER 
BY POST 

The Department of Trade and Customs, 
at Canberra, has announced that eifective 
April 27, 1°43, the following minimum scale 
of charges, which covers import duty, pri- 
mage duty, and sales tax, will apply to ad- 
\ertisins matter by post, whether prepaid or 
surcnarged: Rate to the United States for 
each one-sixth ounce or portion thereof, 
one-fourth pence; British preferential rate, 
for each tuiree-tenths ounce or portion there- 
of, one-fourth pence. 

tlowever, should the following ad valorem 
rates return a higher duty than the fixed 
rates, they will be assessed in place of the 
specific rates: Rate to the United States 82 
ercent, and the British preferential rato, 
O7.2 percent. The new rates are reductions 
{rom those previously in effect. 


.MPOLT LICENSING QUOTAS 


The Australian Government announced on 
June 3 that the ceiling for imports of highly 
essential products from dollar currency areas 
for the 1948-4) fiscal year beginning July 1 
will be between $202,000,000 and $200,000,000, 
subject to an upward or downward revision. 
At present, licenses will be issued only for 

oods to be imported during the first quarter 
of the new fiscal year, and such licenses will 
not exceed a) proximately $58,000,000. (The 
dollar currency area includes Canada as well 
as the United States.) 

Principal expenditures will be for tobacco; 
tin plate, steel, and other metais; petroleum 
products; paper pulp, newsprint; drugs and 
chemicals; industrial textiles; electrical 
equipment; tractors, motor chassis; business 
machines; replacement parts for agricultural, 
industrial, and mining machinery; and tire- 
manufacturing materials (cotton cord, bead 
wire, and carbon black). In general, the 
new list of goods represents only a continu- 
ation of the licensing policy applied during 
the past 6 months. By far the most impor- 
tant omission is cotton piece goods and all 
related items, such as yarn and apparel. 

These expenditures are deemed essential to 
avert the threat of lowered production, in- 
asmuch as shortages of some supplies are 
very acute 


. 
Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


BRITISH BOOKS PURCHASABLE WITH 
AUSTRIAN SCHILLINGS 

A recent agreement between the British 
Government and Austrian book dealers en- 
ables Austrians to purchase, with schillings, 
books published in the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to reports in the Austrian press. In 
accordance with this agreement the United 
Kingdom will supply sterling in exchange 
for schillings for the purchase of these 
books. More than 40,000 volumes valued at 
£20,000 already have been sold. A special 
catalog, British Books to Come; whieh~lists 
the books available under this agreement, is 
distributed monthly to book stores and li- 
braries 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 
A trade agreement concluded between 
Austria and the Belgian-Luxembourg Eco- 
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nomic Union was approved by the Allied 
Council on June 4, according to an airgram 
from Vienna dated June 14, 1948. 

Under this agreement, Austria will export 
wood and paper products, textiles, construc- 
tion material, special steel and steel prod- 
ucts, machinery, tractors, precision instru- 
ments and chemicals, to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg in exchange for which Belgium will 
export to Austria wool, flax, leather, copper, 
animal hair, iron and steel products, rubber, 
glass, drugs, and photographic materials. 
The duration of the agreement is 1 year and 
it is estimated that the value of trade will 
amount to 220,000,000 Belgian francs each 
way. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated July 2, 1948) 


The major economic development af- 
fecting Bolivia in June was the an- 
nouncement of an advance of approxi- 
mately 10 percent in the price of tin. As 
Bolivian producers enjoy retroactive 
pricing arrangements, they have been 
receiving 99 cents per pound, instead of 
90 cents, for all tin exported since the 
end of the first quarter of 1948. The new 
price, of course, means a substantial in- 
crease in the Bolivian Government’s for- 
eign exchange and tax revenues. 

Labor tranquility continues. Anxiety 
existed for a time about the possible ac- 
tivities of the Fifth Annual Congress of 
the powerful mine workers’ federation, 
whose leaders traditionally have sympa- 
thized with the Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario. However, Congress de- 
voted itself primarily to labor matters 
and rejected an attempt to divert its at- 


tention to political questions. Although 
labor was relatively peaceful, it was not 
inactive, for a provisional union was or- 
ganized in the important Catavi area, 
where union activities were eliminated 
in the Patino mines late in 1947. The 
Minister of Labor recognized the provi- 
sional union and will give it formal rec- 
ognition in 3 months if it enrolls 50 per- 
cent of the workers. 

A Bolivian economic delegation to the 
United States concluded an agreement 
during June for a resumption of pay- 
ments on Bolivia’s dollar debt. It also 
discussed with various financial institu- 
tions Bolivia’s need for loans to develop 
transportation and industrial projects. 

Peru and Bolivia signed a commercial 
and eccnomic treaty on June 15, which 
may facilitate importations into Bolivia 
via Peru (provided that rail facilities 
between Matarani and Puno are con- 
structed), but which probably will not 
change notably the volume or character 
of Peruvian-Bolivian trade. A La Paz 
newspaper reports that Bolivia desires a 
revision of the Bolivian-Chilean Com- 
mercial Treaty as well. 

The payments agreement required to 
make effective the Bolivian-Argentine 
Commercial Treaty of 1947, is still un- 
signed. Argentina’s reluctance to pay in 
unblocked dollars for Bolivian tin con- 
centrates and to accept a compulsory 
arbitration clause may postpone execu- 
tion of the treaty indefinitely. 

The National Council of Economy has 
been consulting all major interested 
groups regarding the important draft- 
tax decree which was approved in prin- 
ciple by the Bolivian Cabinet in May. 
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New Regulations Regarding Shipments to European “Group R” 
Countries 


Certain combinations of related commodities not in short supply may now be authorized 
for shipment to any one consignee in one of the European “ 
export license, the Department of Commerce announced on July 9 through the Office of 


The new procedure establishes 72 different groups of commodities which are not on 
the Positive List of Commodities and, consequently, not subject to quarterly allocation on 
Any combination of the 
may be entered on a single license application for export to a single consignee in any 


These 72 groups are listed in Current Export Bulletin No. 464 with brief descriptions 
and Census Schedule B numbers to identify the commodities in each group. 
goods, for example, are divided into 12 groups. One group includes tire sundries 
and repair material, rubber and friction tape, except medicated, and fan belts for auto- 
Any combination of the commodities in this group can be exported under one 
Another group includes guttapercha manufactures, latex or other forms of 
rubber and other compounded or processed rubber; another, druggists’ rubber sundries; 


In addition to rubber goods, the groups cover many different types of textiles, glass 

and slay products, hand tools, household oquipaaen nt and appliances, toiletries, dyes, and 
EA FO ae et 

While one or more commodities described on a single application may be rejected, 
other commodities listed on the same application may be authorized for export. An 
export license will be issued for these authorized commodities unless the applicant spe- 
cifically requests that his application be either accepted or rejected as a whole. 

The purpose of the new regulation is to simplify the procedure of applying for export 
licenses, and to expedite the handling of applications in the Office of International Trade. 


yroup R” countries under one 


commodities in any one of these groups 


Rubber 
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Bank officials consider Bolivia's finan- 
cial prospects fairly bright because of the 
new tin price and the possibility of a 
United States loan to complete the Santa 
Cruz-Cochabamba highway. However, 
business during June was slightly worse 
than in May because of the restricted 
issuance of foreign exchange in recent 
months. Many import items are still in 
scarce supply. The official exchange 
agency allegedly is performing its func- 
tions satisfactorily, but demand for for- 
eign exchange exceeds supply and ex- 
change for items of necessity has been 
issued to meet only drafts dated prior to 
April 15. Issuance of exchange to meet 
commitments for semiluxury items js 
current. 

A decree of April, regulating imports 
of wheat, cotton, wool, malt, hops, and 
rayon threads and yarns by Bolivian 
industry, which was never effectively en- 
forced, was modified by a decree of June 
3. Bolivian industrialists must now 
bring both orders and requests for li- 
censes for importing these materials to 
the Board of Industrial Development for 
approval. The Agricultural Bank of 
Bolivia then handles the import docu- 
ments and issues foreign exchange to 
importers. 

Bolivia’s petroleum monopoly, YPFB, 
plans to increase domestically produced 
supplies of vehicular motor fuel to ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the consump- 
tion by September, with consequent sav- 
ings in foreign exchange of about $2,500,- 
000 annually. It will utilize the new pipe 
line from Camiri to pump gasoline to a 
point near Sucre, whence it will be dis- 
tributed by truck and rail. 

The Banco Minero was authorized re- 
cently to advance up to $6,000,000 for the 
construction of a plant which will con- 
centrate Bolivian tin ores to a purity of 
60 percent. 


‘ - , 
Ceylon 
Exchange and Finance 


STERLING BALANCE AGREEMENT 


Details of the agreement providing for the 
use of Ceylon’s sterling balances for the 8- 
month period April 20 through December 31, 
1948, and for monetary cooperation with the 
United Kingdom were published on May 19 

The agreement became effective on June 1, 
1948, the date of Ceylon’'s imposition of more 
stringent exchange-control regulations and 
extension of such controls to all sterling 
areas as well as to the dollar area. Although 
this will mean a more strict control over 
remittances of all types, including capital 
transfers, it is not interpreted to mean that 
the flow of dollar exchange which has been 
made available during recent months for the 
purchase of goods from the United States 
will show any appreciable change 

Provision is made in the agreement for the 
opening of two sterling accounts by Ceylon: 
The No. 1 Account, to be credited with the 
receipts from current transactions, and the 
No. 2 Account, to be credited with the exist- 
ing sterling balances. Releases from the 
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present sterling balances which, according to 
a published statement, amounted to £51,000,- 
000 on March 1, 1948, are to be made to the 
No. 1 Account as follows: £3,500,000 to cover 
any foreseeable deficit in Ceylon’s balance 
of payments through December 31, 1948, 
transfer to be effective April 30, and a work- 
ing balance of £4,000,000 with an additional 
£1,000,000, if the price of Ceylon’s imports 
of essential foodstuffs should rise without 
a corresponding increase in other sources of 
income. 

Under the agreement, the Government of 
the United Kingdom recognizes that Ceylon 
is a net debtor to the United Kingdom, in- 
asmuch as the value of investments in Ceylon 
of United Kingdom nationals exceeds the 
total of Ceylon’s sterling balances. The 
United Kingdom Government also appre- 
ciates the substantial contribution that Cey- 
lon has made to the financial resources of the 
Scheduled Territories as a net earner of 
dollars since 1939. The Government of the 
United Kingdom will, therefore, do what is 
possible to help Ceylon to develop its natural 
resources. In this connection, the United 
Kingdom has agreed to facilitate the entry of 
Ceylon into the International Monetary Fund 
and the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment with a view to obtaining the most 
ample facilities for the economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

Ceylon has agreed to cooperate with the 
United Kingdom in conserving and strength- 
ening the exchange resources of the Sched- 
uled Territories. In this connection, it is 
estimated that dollar earnings tm 1948 will 
approximate 180,000,000 rupees ($54,000,000), 
whereas dollar expenditures will be limited 
to 100,000,000 rupees ($30,000,000), thus per- 
mitting Ceylon to be a net contributor to 
the dollar pool in 1948. 

Pending the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank by the Government of Ceylon, interest 
received by the Board of Commissioners of 
Currency on their sterling balances will be 
credited to their No. 1 Account Subse- 
quently, interest will be credited initially to 
the No. 2 Account and then released to the 
No. 1 Account at such time as may be agreed 
upon by the two Governments 

Ceylon will not restrict from its residents 
the acceptance of sterling at the disposal of 
nonresidents in payment of current trans- 
actions, and will not restrict the availability 
of any Ceylon rupees accruing from permit- 
ted current transactions to residents of the 
Scheduled Territories for any payments in- 
side Ceylon or for the purchase of sterling. 
At agreed intervals, any net outflow of capi- 
tal from Ceylon will be balanced by a trans- 
fer from the Ceylon Government's No. 2 Ac- 
count to the free No. 1 Account, whereas a 
het movement of capital in the reverse di- 
rection will be balanced by a transfer from 
the free No. 1 Account to the No. 2 Account. 

According to the Minister of Finance, the 
revised exchange controls instituted to im- 
plement the sterling assets agreement have 
three main objects: 

(1) To conserve earnings of foreign ex- 
change and to see that all such earnings are 
not kept by private individuals abroad but 
are surrendered to the control through its 
agents, the banks. 

(2) To control expenditures of money on 
foreign transactions so that the value of 
Ceylon imports will not exceed the value of 
its exports 

(3) To keep a record of all movements of 
funds of a capital nature. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION OF Export DuTy ON DESICCATED 
COCONUT 


On June 10, 1948, Ceylon’s Minister for 
Commerce and Trade announced a reduction 
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National Foreign Trade Convention Next Fall: Twenty 
Thousand Invitations Issued 


Invitations to the Thirty-Fifth National Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held November 8, 9, and 10, 1948, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, were 
issued recently to 20,000 business leaders and associations in all parts of the 
country, the National Foreign Trade Council, sponsor of the meeting, has 


The announcements were distributed over the signatures of Robert F. Loree 
and Eugene P. Thomas, chairman and president, respectively, of NFTC. 

A principal function of the convention will be to formulate and submit to 
the Government and the public a declaration containing the recommendations 
of the national foreign-trade and investment community on practical action 
to increase the effectiveness of American foreign economic policies. 

Authorities on basic international business issues will present information, 
opinions, and advice to convention delegates in scheduled addresses, the 
announcement says, while forums and panel discussions on essential subjects 
are being planned to be of direct value to individual company representatives. 

The preliminary outline of the program shows four general sessions sched- 
uled for the 3 days, including a forum on international finance. Three special 
luncheon sessions will deal with economic issues of Europe, the Americas, 
Also planned are sessions on Current Trade Problems; 
Taxes and Foreign Property; Merchandising and Advertising; and Education. 

On Wednesday evening, November 10, the annual World Trade Dinner 
will be held as the concluding event of the convention. 








of the export duty on desiccated coconut, 
from 30 rupees ($9.05) per 100 pounds to 
20 rupees ($6.03) per 100 pounds, according 
to an airgram from the Consulate General at 
Colombo. 


\ . 
China 
Economic Conditions 


CHINA'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1948 


According to information received 
from the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, official statistics released by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs reveal 
that China’s commercial imports and ex- 
ports for the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
US$65,906,892 and US$45,959,428, respec- 
tively, resulting in an “unfavorable” 
foreign-trade balance of nearly US$20,- 
000,000. The United States remained 
China’s principal supplier, contributing 
42.97 percent of the total net commercial 
imports for the first 3 months of 1948, 
but absorbing only 27.84 percent of the 
country’s exports. Although a third of 
China’s commercial exports were des- 
tined for Hong Kong, the major portion 
of such shipments was reported to be 
intended for transshipment to the United 
States. 

Those countries that most actively 
participated in China’s foreign trade 
during this period, with their respective 
percentages, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


'The above figures were converted to 
United States dollar equivalents month by 
month at the mean “market” rate of ex- 
change for January, February, and March, 
respectively. 


Percent of China’s 
total trade, Janu- 
ary- March 1948 


Country 


Imports | Exports 
United States 42. 97 27. 84 
India 10. 96 2.64 
Great Britian ®.. 7.06 5. 42 
Siam__ 5. 83 2.14 
Canada_. 5. 63 | 48 
Netherlands Indies 3.03 2 
Hong Kong_. 2.13 | 33. 32 
Belgium 1.97 1.14 
Arabian Peninsula States 1.81 1. 26 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHANGHAI CUSTOMS FEES DOUBLED 


Shanghai customs notification No, 211, 
published on June 23, 1948, reported that, 
under Government instructions received 
through the Inspector General of Customs, 
customs fees (including those of local na- 
ture) will be collected at double the existing 
rates from June 22, 1948. 

These fees were tripled in March 1948, and 
were quadrupled in July 1947. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated June 30, 1948) 


The general elections in Cuba on June 
1 brought most of the Government’s 
party candidates (The Authentic Repub- 
lican Alliance) to office, thus promising, 
according to general public opinion, the 
continuation of the present Administra- 
tion’s policy. 

Wholesale and retail trade made a par- 
tial recovery from the pre-election de- 
cline in May, and some merchants report 
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that June sales have surpassed those of 
June 1947, But, in general, the level of 
business activity in June 1948 did not 
reach that of a year, or even a few 
months, ago. The end of the sugar- 
grinding season has, as usual, retarded 
business generally. Prices have held 
firm, although inventories continue, on 
the whole, heavy. This, coupled with 
doubt as to the future, has caused mer- 
chants to continue to use considerable 
caution in their forward buying. Im- 
ports of general merchandise were esti- 
mated at about 25 percent below the cor- 
responding period of 1947 but equal to 
the rate recorded at the beginning of the 
year. 

Banks report an improvement in col- 
lections over the preceding month, de- 
spite the fact that large funds derived 
from sugar sales are still undistributed, 
as many of the mills are only now begin- 
ning to pay cane growers. Government 
revenues up to June 15 were slightly in 
excess of those for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947, and Habana bank clearings 
for the first 4 months of the year were 
about 20 percent greater than for the like 
period of the preceding year. 

Local-industry operations continued 
at a high level, except in the cases of 
leather footwear, tanning, and textiles. 
By the end of June many of the local shoe 
factories were either closed or operating 
at a very low rate, a normal condition at 
that time of the year. The leather mar- 
ket was practically at a standstill, with 
small imports being virtually the only 
movement noted, and nearly all Cuban 
tanneries were shut by the end of the 
month. Supplies of most types of 
leather were abundant and, since the 
Cuban Government has issued few export 
licenses for hides, stocks have been 
mounting rapidly. 

Some textile factories were either shut 
down or operating at 50 percent of capac- 
ity. Large stocks of textile fabrics ac- 
cumulated by wholesalers and retailers 
as a result of heavy receipts of long- 
standing import orders reportedly are 
causing serious concern to the local in- 
dustry. Textile labor and management 
are said to have appealed to the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of stringent 
import controls on textiles in answer to 
which the Government has appointed a 
commission to study the situation. 

Paper importers reported a continuing 
decline in their sales which in many cases 
fell 20 to 30 percent below the preceding 
month. To alleviate the situation, prices 
reportedly were cut down almost to cost. 
In addition, terms of 30, 60, and 90 days 
were common, whereas cash on delivery 
was required a year ago. 

Although petroleum requiremenis were 
met in June, uncertainty exists as to the 
availability of adequate materials for 
future needs. Supplies received during 
May of electric equipment and material 
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again decreased, as compared with Jan- 
uary, February, and March receipts. A 
definite shortage exists at the present 
time in electric conduits and fittings, 
including elbows, couplings, and outlet 
boxes. 

The Ministry of Public Works obtained 
further credits to continue work sus- 
pended on numerous projects under way 
since 1947. Private construction, which 
was affected in recent months by short- 
ages of cement, building materials, and 
iron and steel has again increased. Iron 
and steel importations, however, are de- 
creasing in marked fashion, the total for 
May being only 4,679 tons as compared 
with 7,883 tons during April of this year. 

The Cuban Government authorized the 
Cuban air line, Aerovias ‘‘Q”’, to operate 
two new routes: Habana to Tampa or St. 
Petersburg, Florida; and Habana to 
Veracruz via Merida, Mexico. These new 
schedules await the approval of the 
United States and Mexican Governments. 
Braniff International Airways com- 
menced its scheduled operations between 
Houston (Texas) and Habana and points 
south as far as Lim&. Three northbound 
and three southbound flights per week 
are scheduled out of Habana. 

The pressure of high living costs is still 
spurring demands for increased wages on 
the part of labor, but greater resistance 
is being offered by employers in view of 
prospects of declining business activity. 

Serious conflicts have arisen in the 
sugar industry as a result of the refusal 
of mill owners and cane planters to meet 
labor demands for the payment of wages 
during the 6-month “dead-season” at the 
same rates which have prevailed during 
the grinding season, with 48 hours’ pay 
per week for 44 hours’ work. These de- 
mands have already been granted by 
Government decree, but the industry 
claims it is unable to meet high labor 
costs in the face of declining sugar prices. 
Operations already have been paralyzed 
in 17 mills, and a general strike has been 
threatened by labor, but the Govern- 
ment is arbitrating in the dispute. 

The annual rainy season developed in 
Cuba on a full scale. Mining operations 
were heavily affected by the torrential 
rains. In the extreme eastern part of 
Cuba rainfall was so heavy as to flood 
large areas and cause extensive damage 
to crops. Sugarcane damage reportedly 
was small, but damage to lowland plant- 
ings of rice and corn in some areas was 
severe. Crops on the highlands, how- 
ever, were greatly benefited. 

By the end of the month all but one 
or two of the Island’s sugar mills had 


finished the 1948 grinding season; and’ 


one Government agency predicted that 
the crop would. approximate 6,725,000 
short tons, or 4 percent more than the 
record-breaking 1947 crop of 6,450,000 
short tons. Inasmuch as a crop of this 
size, by current reckonings, would in- 


dicate an excess of fully 1,500,000 short 
tons, Government and industry leaders 
evidenced great concern over the dis- 
posal of this surplus. During June the 
press was filled with editorial warnings 
that the country is on the verge of q 
major sugar crisis and that the Govern- 
ment should act quickly to lessen the 
impact of this economic blow. 

The rainy season in June greatly im- 
proved pastures. But the city of Habana, 
in particular, continued to feel the beef 
shortage, and retail sales generally were 
made at well above ceiling prices. The 
shortage and high prices of beef kept 
demand for other meats fairly heavy, 
Improved pastures were reflected in 
larger supplies of fresh milk during the 
month. These were adequate to satisfy 
all direct consumption requirements, and 
processing plants stepped up their out- 
put. 

Imports of United States lard in May 
were large and left only one-third of the 
current quarterly quota for importation 
in June. These receipts helped stabilize 
lard supplies but demand was so great 
that prices usually were far above the 
cost plus ceilings. Available soap fats 
were inadequate to meet manufacturers’ 
demands; hence, they continued to pay 
exorbitant prices for all tallow available 
locally. 

During June, Cuba received nearly all 
of the remainder of its additional rice 
allocation from the United States. Small 
shipments also arrived from Uruguay, 
Ecuador, and Panama. At the close of 
the month stocks were ample and im- 
porters were showing scant interest in 
new purchases. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS WITH UNITED 
STATES RESUMED 

Money-order business with Denmark, 
which was suspended in 1940, was resumed 
on July 1, 1948, according to an instruction 
of the Third Postmaster General published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) on June 
29, 1948. 

The rate at which orders payable in Den- 
mark will be converted is 1 crown — $0.215 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated June 21, 1948) 


Heavy rains, beginning about May 22, 
caused considerable damage to agricul- 
ture, public works, and communications, 
in several regions of the country, espe- 
cially in the southern and central sec- 
tions. 
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Wholesale trade during the month of 
March 1948 totaled 10,844,567 pesos, of 
which amount 324,022 pesos (58.32 per- 
cent) was national products and 4,520,636 
pesos (41.68 percent) imported products. 

The Dominican Petroleum Control 
raised the price of gasoline, Diesel oil, 
and kerosene 2 cents per gallon, effective 
June 8, 1948. 

Dominican sugar production from Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, through May 31, 1948, was 
officially reported at 386,822 metric tons, 
as compared with 403,412 metric tons 
produced during the 1946-47 crop year. 
Most sugar mills closed operations for the 
1947-48 crop during June. The sugar 
crop for the year 1947-48 is estimated at 
447,000 short tons, which is 13 percent 
less than last year’s crop of 512,253 short 
tons. 

Estimates for other crops were as fol- 
lows: Tobacco for 1948 (April—October ) 
20,000 metric tons; cacao for 1947-48 
(beginning October) winter 6,000 metric 
tons, and spring 21,000 metric tons; 
coffee for 1947-48, 222,000 bags of 69 kilo- 
grams each. 

The Dominican Government has ap- 
proved a contract for installation of an 
industrial alcohol plant. 

On June 9, at 12 p. m., all clocks in the 
Republic were advanced 1 full hour, by 
Presidential decree, in order to save elec- 
tric current while the installation of new 
equipment takes place. 


- 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE 
REGULATIONS 


The import license and exchange regula- 
tions now in force in France have been sum- 
marized by the United States Embassy at 
Paris in a report of May 14, 1948, as follows: 

Import licenses, generally, carry with them 
the right to foreign exchange. 

The usual period of validity of the import 
license is 6 months. Merchandise must be 
cleared through the French Customs before 
the expiration date of the import license 
If the merchandise has arrived in France but 
has not been cleared through Customs, an 
automatic 1-month extension of the import 
license is granted upon request. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense covers the c. i. f. value, port of dis- 
charge. 

No percentage of tolerance in value or 
quantity is allowed on the import license. 

There is no maximum value at which 
merchandise can be shipped without an im- 
port license; all merchandise, regardless of 
value, requires an import license. 

However, certain types of shipments are 
exempt from the import-license require- 
ment. These types include gift food peck- 
ages, and samples which are to be reexported. 
The latter require special documentation. 





Burma exported 305 long tons of cutch 
in the first quarter of 1948. Shipments 
of miscellaneous hides and skins totaled 
317 tons. 
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French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRODUCTS ADDED TO LIsT or ITEMS EXEMPT 
FROM PRICE DIFFERENTIAL TAX 

The following products have been added 
to the list of commodities which are ex- 
empted from the “perequation” or price 
equalization differential tax, announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1948, 
page 18, under French Indochina—‘‘Price Dif- 
ferential Tax on Certain Imported Products”: 
Petroleum, schist, and other mineral oils, 
including similar products obtained by hy- 
drogenation or by any other synthetic proc- 
ess, tariff numbers 197 to 199; industrial fats, 
tariffs number 199 quater; malt, tariff num- 
ber 74, and hops, tariff number 160. 

The foregoing information appears in the 
Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of April 29. 
1948. 


French 
West Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in French West 
Africa during 1947 showed relatively 
slow improvement. Crops were better 
than in 1946 and exports expanded, but 
imports, particularly from hard-currency 
countries, continued to be restricted. 
Prices remained high, and inadequate 
transport facilities handicapped indus- 
trial and mining development. 


AGRICULTURE 


French West Africa continues to op- 
erate as a one-crop economy, and its 
economic fortune still varies with the 
size of the peanut crop. Furthermore, 
the methods used in agriculture in this 
territory are still primitive and the lack 
of mechanized equipment is reflected in 
the low yield per acre. The difficulty of 
recruiting sufficient labor in this sparsely 
populated country for harvesting the 
cacao, coffee, peanut, and other crops, 
as well as widespread absenteeism, has 
likewise contributed to the slow expan- 
sion in agricultural output. 

The 1947-48 peanut crop totaled 425,- 
000 metric tons, compared with 410,000 
tons in 1946-47 which was only about 50 
percent of the prewar crop of 1937-38. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


Industrial activity- in. French West 
Africa is making very slow progress. 
With no coal and a very limited produc- 
tion of hydroelectric power, no major in- 
dustrial expansion is to be anticipated. 
The principal city, Dakar, has only a few 
peanut-oil factories, a soap factory, a 
brewery, a steel-drum plant, and several 
establishments for the production of 
cheap cloth. 

The Bureau of Mines has recently been 
active in this territory and more than a 


dozen geological expeditions are at pres- 
ent searching for minerals. 

Some bauxite and iron mines have 
been opened in French Guinea, and the 
prospects for the development of the iron 
deposits in the Ivory Coast are expected 
to be commercially exploitable, although 
the iron ore upon analysis has not proved 
to be of first-grade quality. 


TRANSPORTATION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Inadequate transportation facilities 
have limited industrial and mining ex- 
pansion. Rolling stock is largely anti- 
quated, the existing network of the roads 
is insufficient and in need of repair. New 
railroad equipment is now being ordered 
from the United States and a plan for 
road improvement recently has been out- 
lined. More shipping facilities to trans- 
port the banana and other crops would 
help to relieve the transportation bottle- 
neck. 

Ambitious plans are being worked out 
now for the modernization of the princi- 
pal ports of French West Africa. Dakar 
is to have new moles, one of which is in 
the process of construction now. Con- 
akry will be outfitted as a mining port 
and the port of Abidjan is expected to be 
opened for shipping sometime in 1949. 
Roads and railroads leading to these 
ports will also be modernized. The 
planned mechanization and enlargement 
of these projects is expected to involve 
great outlays of money and the recruit- 
ment of a large technical personnel. 

The housing shortage is still very acute 
in the larger cities. The rents, especially 
in Dakar, are, consequently, hign and 
attempts at rent control have, so far, 
proved ineffective. Moderate progress 
has been made in the house-construction 
field and about 300 building permits were 
issued in 1947 which was considerably 
more than in the preceding year. 
Building material, especially cement, is 
very expensive. To relieve the cement 
shortage a new cement factory is being 
built at Rufisque, Senegal. 


PRICES 


The cost of living, particularly in the 
larger cities, remains high, the general 
cost-of-living index having risen to 725 
in May 1948 (1938=100). 

The devaluation of the West African 
C. F. A. franc from 70.C6 to 126.11 francs 
for US$1 has caused a further increase 
in the price of the principal commodities 
and diminished, thereby, the hopes of 
local businessmen that trade with other 
countries would be stimulated by this 
act. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The latest French West African Gov- 
ernment statistics show that exports to 
foreign countries in the first 10 months 
of 1947 slightly increased over exports 
for the whole year of 1946, whereas im- 
ports decreased, as shown in the accom- 
panying tables: 
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TasBLe 1. Export Trade by Principal Prod- 
ucts, 1946 and 10 months of 1947 


January—October 


1946 1947 
— Quan- | Value | 2482-| value 
Hty CN) in 1000 | VEY OD Cin 1,000 
metric é , metric 
franes) ! franes) 
tons) tons) 
Peanuts, shelled 154, 321/1,016, 225 171,812 1, 838, 004 
Peanut oil and 
butter. 35,865 769,190 30,172 967,999 
Oilseed and cake 38,512) 124,864 49,824 223,183 
Lumber 41, 062 76,477, 43, 510 81, 552 
Coffee 36,441 493,713 37,450 993,803 
Cocoa 28,378! 236,926 26,122 335,276 
Palm kernels 35,369, 149,805 37,624 314,302 


? Official rate of exchange at that time was 70.06 c. a. f. 
francs to U.S. $1. 

The principal countries of destination 
were France, Morocco, Algeria and other 
French oversea territories. The United 
States ranked sixth in volume as a buyer 
of French West African goods. 


Tas_e 2. Import Trade by Principal Com- 
modities, 1946 and 10 months of 1947 





: January- 
1946 October 1947 
Item ? 5 
Re Value tite (in Value 
marie (in 1,000) metric {fn 1,000 
tons francs “pea francs 
Coal. _- 114, 476) 131,681 69,791 101, 939 
Cement 70,342, 105,503 61.308 121, 072 
Petroleur products 71, 917) 182,512) 59,399) 228, 672 
Farinaceous food and 

eee 17,925 156,788, 38,951 438, 626 
Official rate of exchange at that time was 70.06 c. a. f. 


francs to U. 8. $1. 


The largest suppliers, in order of im- 
portance, were France, United States, 
Nigeria, Belgium, and Brazil. American 
ships participated only to a minor degree 
in the transportation of the cargo, as 
most of it was carried in French bottoms. 


French 


West Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT FORT-DE-FRANCE, MARTINIQUE 


(Dated June 18, 1948) 


A series of local labor disturbances in 
recent months have seriously affected 
economic conditions in both Guadeloupe 
and Martinique and are being reflected 
in a lowering of their principal exports— 
sugar and bananas. 

Several strikes occurred among bakery 
workers of both colonies, the one in Mar- 
tinique being ended in 2 days, however, 
when it was threatened that army per- 
sonnel would be placed in the bakeries 
to do the work. In Guadeloupe, the army 
and gendarme forces are not so large 
and could not be called upon to take a 
similar stand. 

The power plant in Guadeloupe broke 
down, leaving the people of Pointe a Pitre 
not only without light and electricity 
for refrigeration but also without water. 
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The lack of electricity, water, and 
bread was quickly followed by a lack of 
gasoline for automobiles when strikes ex- 
tended to gasoline-station attendants in 
Guadeloupe, all strikers demanding high- 
er salaries to meet the continuing rise 
in prices. The rise in prices has been 
affected not only by the general rise in 
the cost of living and reduction in the 
value of the franc, but also by the ap- 
plication of numerous taxes which are 
applicable in Metropolitan France and 
are now placed upon Martinique and 
Guadeloupe since they were “assimi- 
lated’”’ as Departments of France. 

The sugar industry of the French West 
Indies is subsidized by the mother coun- 
try to the extent that a market is guar- 
anteed and a price higher than the world 
free market is paid. The f. o. b. price of 
unrefined sugar is about the same as of 
white sugar in Puerto Rico or Cuba. (It 
is unlawful to refine sugar in the French 
West Indies, this processing being re- 
served to refineries in the mother coun- 
try.) Despite this subsidization, how- 
ever, the situation in the sugar industry 
in the French West Indies this year is 
not very promising. The industry has 
been handicapped by strikers demanding 
higher wages which are bound to estab- 
lish price ceilings on sugar and rum fixed 
by the Government. Owners who have 
been supported comfortably in the past 
on these products are seeking other types 
of business to complement their incomes. 

It has been estimated that probably 
not more than 18,000 tons of raw sugar 
will be exported from Martinique this 
year. The remainder of the crop will be 
consumed locally ‘where it is rationed) 
or turned into rum. This constitutes, 
however, only 10,000 to 12,000 tons. Mar- 
tinique should produce a minimum of 
40,000 tons and could increase this by 
25 percent if all the mills were working 
fulltime. This year, the trouble has been 
a lack of sufficient labor in the fields 
which resulted in delayed cutting. 

The strike in the sugar industry in 
Guadeloupe has rendered production 
estimates uncertain. Mill owners and 
distillers did not find out until after they 
had started cutting and grinding that the 
Government had failed to establish a 
proper ratio between wages and ceiling 
prices on sugar and rum. Planters are 
appealing to the Government to set fair 
wages which will be in proper ratio to 
Government fixed ceiling prices. The 
strike in Guadeloupe is most unfortunate 
since the sugar mills there were about to 
succeed in their effort to produce 40,000 
tons this season despite the delayed start. 

The very important banana industry 
of Guadeloupe has also been affected by 
strikes among the dock workers who load 
the bananas at Basse Terre. These 
workers, knowing that this product is 
perishable, wait until the banana boats 
arrive at that port, and then refuse to 





load unless they are paid a bonus. These 
tactics are affecting the whole economy 
of one-half of Guadeloupe. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED WEIGHT LIMIT FOR PRINTED 
MATTER IN REGULAR MAILS 


Effective July 1, 1948, the weight limit for 
printed matter sent in the regular mails to 
any destination, except in the case of coun- 
tries shown in table 2 in the U. S. Posta) 
Guide, Part II, was increased from 4 pounds 
6 ounces to 6 pounds 9 ounces in general, and 
from 6 pounds 9 ounces to 11 pounds for 
volumes of printed books sent singly, accord- 
ing to instructions of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of June 17, 1948. 

This change was incorporated in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union Convention of Paris at 
the Universal Postal Congress held at Paris 
May 7-—July 5, 1947. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY PERIODS FOR IMPORT LICENSES 


As previously announced, Indian import 
licenses are valid for a period of 6 months in 
some instances and 12 months in others, and 
the Government of India will not consider 
revalidating any licenses after their expira- 
tion 

All licenses issued before June 30, 1947, 
which were revalidated for shipments up to 
June 30, 1948, have expired as of that date. 
Likewise, licenses issued against orders 
placed under Open General License No. VIII 
(now canceled) expired on June 30, and will 
not be renewed. 

All licenses which were issued for the ship- 
ping period July-December 1947 and which 
were valid for 6 months, or up to June 30, 
1948, will expire on the date specified on the 
individual license, except in the case of 
licenses for commodities shown in the follow- 
ing list. Licenses for the listed articles will 
be valid for 1 year from the date of issue. 

A period of 15 days’ grace is usually allowed 
after the expiration of an import license, and 
this concession will be granted for licenses 
expiring June 30, 1948 

The procedure above described does not 
apply to licenses for goods in Part I (metals 
and products) and Part VI (machine tools) 
of the Indian Import Trade Control Schedule, 
nor does it apply to licenses for capital goods 
and heavy electrical plants 

The following is a list of articles for which 
licenses issued for shipment during July 
December 1947 will be automatically valid 
for 1 year from the date of their issue 

Tea chests and fittings, nonaluminum; 
sisal yarn; asbestos manufactures; engine 
and boiler packing; steam, pneumatic and 
hydraulic packing; aluminum and manufac- 
tures; 

Ball, roller and taper bearings; small hand 
tools; precision and measuring tools; tool- 
makers’ buttons; graphite and carborundum 
crucibles; road rollers and tractors; internal 
combustion engines (except for automo- 
biles); boilers; motors, generators and parts; 
pneumatic plants and electrical tools; indus- 
trial exhaust fans and blowers; air or gas 
compressors; power pumps, trailer pumps, 
and stirrup pumps; polishing wheels and 
brushes; 

Textile machinery and parts thereof; parts 
for railway machinery; electric insulations 
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and presspahn papers, except ebonite; syn- 
thetic graphite and carbon electrodes for 
electric furnaces and electrolysis; carbon fur- 
nace liners; 
Electric-control and 
sion gear; electric wire, cable, poles, troughs, 
conduits, and insulators for transmission 


electric transmis- 


systems; electrical instruments, appara- 
tus, appliances, and accessories; storage 
batteries; coal cars, or iron or steel, for use 
on light rail track, to be worked by manual 
or animal labor; specified railway rolling 
stock materials and parts; safety lamps and 
parts; coal-tar dyes; 

Raw cotton; machine cloth; knitting ma- 
chines and parts, hand-operated, or of less 
than one-fourth hp.; laboratory chemicals, 
pure and reagents quality; specified build- 
ing and engineering materials; earthenware 
pipes and sanitary ware; clocks, watches, and 
parts; specified types of white printing paper; 

Prime-movers, boilers, locomotive engines 
and tenders for the same, portable engines 
(including power-driven road rollers, fire en- 
gines and tractors), and other machines in 
which the prime-mover is not separable from 
the operative parts; 

Machines and sets of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, fire, or other power, 
not being manual or animal labor, or which 
before being brought into use require to be 
fixed with reference to other moving parts; 

Apparatus and appliances, not to be oper- 
ated by manual or animal labor, which are 
designed for use in an industrial system as 
parts indispensable for its operation and 
which have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not be 
essential for their use for any other purpose; 

Control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission-gear designed for use with any 
machinery above specified, including belting 
of all materials (other than cotton, hair, 
and canvas ply), and driving chains, but ex- 
cluding driving ropes not made of cotton; 

Component parts of machinery namely, 
such parts only as are essential for the work- 
ing of the machine or apparatus and have 
been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essen- 
tial for their use for any other purpose, pro- 
vided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition are also deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong 
if they are essential to its operation and are 
imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be 
reasonable; 

Machinery and component parts thereof to 
be worked by manual or animal labor, not 
otherwise specified, and any machines (ex- 
cept such as are designed to be used exclu- 
sively in industrial processes) which re- 
quire for their operation less than one-quar- 
ter of one-brake horsepower; automatic 
blackout-control switches; printing and 
lithographic material and parts; 

Rupper blankets for printing presses, rub- 
ber hose, and rubber washers for boilers; 
hosiery needles for hosiery and knitting ma- 
chines; elevators and parts; nonindustrial 
machines, hand-operated or of less than one- 
quarter hp.; water-lifts, sugar machinery, oil 
presses and parts, capable of being worked 
by manual or animal labor; pans for boiling 
Sugarcane juice; agricultural implements; 
dairy- and poultry-farm appliances; indus- 
trial sewing machines; electro-medical ap- 
Pparatus; 

Conveyances, parts and accessories; air- 
planes, parts, engines, engine parts, tires, 
and tubes; ships and vessels for inland navi- 
gation; light ships; 

Nonelectric instruments, apparatus, and 
appliances, including cinematographic, op- 
tical, scientific, philosophical, and surgical 
instruments, apparatus, and appliances, ex- 
cept sun glasses and goggles. 


July 17, 


1948 








India and 
Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR TRANSIT IN BOND 


India and Pakistan have reached an agree- 
ment under which a procedure has been es- 
tablished for the passage of petroleum prod- 
ucts and jute imported into or exported from 
one Dominion through the territory of the 
other. Other commodities are under con- 
sideration, and a more general free-transit 
understanding is expected to be reached. 

Under the new arrangement, petroleum 
products may be shipped in sealed tank cars 
or barges direct from the port of entry in 
one Dominion to their destinations in the 
other Dominion. The frontier customs offi- 
cer merely checks the number of the cars 
or barges and examines the seals. Where 
less than a carload or bargeload is shipped, 
the importer is required to produce, at the 
frontier customs station, a copy of the in- 
voice passed by the customs officials in the 
port of importation. 

In the case of Pakistan jute, the exporter 
pays the Pakistan export duty and obtains 
a land customs permit from the authorities 
in East Bengal. The permit must contain a 
declaration by the exporter that the jute is 
in transit to a foreign destination. The jute 
is then sent to Calcutta in a sealed convey- 
ance. The agent of the Pakistan exporter 
will claim exemption from the Indian export 
duty and will produce, in support of his 
claim, a copy of the Pakistan land customs 
permit and the contracts with the foreign 
buyers. The customs officers will then allow 
the jute to be exported without the payment 
of the Indian export duty. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDMENT TO CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
INSTRUCTION No. 1 oF 1947: PREPARATION 
OF INVOICES FOR IMPORTS 


A supplement to instruction No. 1 of 1947, 
issued by the Iraq Ministry of Finance, post- 
pones until October 1, 1948, the enforcement 
date and clarifies certain points of paragraph 
2 (a) of the instruction. 

Accordingly, until October 1, 1948, when it 
is clear from the invoice that the consign- 
ment is c. i. f., the particulars of charges 
required to be stated in the invoice will not 
be necessary and it will suffice to insert the 
word “Include” against the relative items of 
the invoice. When the consignment is f. o. b., 
it will be necessary to show against each rel- 
ative item of the invoice the charges (such as 
freight and insurance) incurred after the 
arrival of the goods on board ship. 

[Instruction No. 1 announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13, 1948, page 
18, under the caption “New Invoicing Regu- 
lations. | 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BENZENE: IMPORT SURTAX REESTABLISHED 


The Italian domestic manufacturing tax 
and the corresponding import surtax on ben- 
zene was established at the rate of 2,700 lire 
per 100 kilograms of the raw product and 3,- 


600 lire per 100 kilograms of the pure or re- 
fined, by a decree of May 7, 1948, effective 
upon its publication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
of May 18. 

Exemption from this tax is accorded to 
benzene employed in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, inks, solvents, organic synthetic 
dyes, medicinal products, synthetic resins, 
paints, varnishes and lacquers, and the like, 
or as a denaturant for alcohol, subject to 
compliance with the regulations and condi- 
tions to be laid down by the Ministry of 
Finance. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON-TEXTILE SALES FOR STERLING 


It was recently announced by SCAP’s For- 
eign Trade Division that approximately 100,- 
000,000 yards of Japanese cotton textiles were 
released from stocks and made available for 
sale on a 100 percent sterling basis to coun- 
tries participating in the recent sterling pay- 
ments agreement. According to the an- 
nouncement, this quantity was made avail- 
able on a sterling basis because the Japanese 
Government needs sterling to pay for pur- 
chases of raw materials from countries in the 
sterling area. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS WITH UNITED 
STATES RESUMED 


Money-order business with the Nether- 
lands, which was suspended in 1940, was re- 
sumed on July 1, 1948, according to an in- 
struction of the Third Postmaster General 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) on June 29, 1948. 

The rate at which money orders payable 
in the Netherlands will be converted is 1 
guilder—$0.38. The maximum amount for 
which a single order payable in the Nether- 
lands may be drawn is 100 guilders, but more 
than one order for that amount may be 
purchased at one time. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New LICENSING POLICY ANNOUNCED 


A new licensing policy covering imports 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1948, 
has recently been announced by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. Of interest to Ameri- 
can importers are the following features of 
this policy. 

Licenses already issued for importing from 
dollar areas and valid for shipment through 
June 30, 1948, will automatically be revali- 
dated to December 31. This does not ex- 
tend, however, to licenses issued prior to 
January 1, 1948, and revalidated to June 30. 

Applications for new licenses for import- 
ing from dollar areas will be considered only 
for the following items: 

Cotton twist and yarn; cotton piece goods 
and fabrics; mineral oil for use in wick 
lamps, for jute batching, for fuel, or for 
hygienic or sanitary purposes; synthetic es- 
sential oils; brake fluid; greases, petroleum 
jelly and praffin wax; lubricating oil; road 
rollers, tractors, Diesel engines, internal 
combustion engines, boilers, motors, genera- 
tors, pneumatic plants, industrial exhaust 
fans and _ blowers,. compressors, pumps, 
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contract by the private agencies. 


Russian 
Polish 
Czechoslovak 
Hungarian 
Yugoslav 
Rumanian 


The National Broadcasting Company 


English 
Spanish 
Pertuguese 
German 
French 





New “Voice of America” Program Contracts Signed 


With Networks 


The signature of interim agreements with the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System covering the broadcasts to be performed by those com- 
panies for the Voice of America during the period of July 1 to September 30 was 
announced July 1 by George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

The National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System have 
decided to withdraw from programming activities in the field of international broad- 
casting previously performed for the Voice of America under contract, and the 3 months’ 
interim contracts cover the period during which the State Department's International 
Broadcasting Division will prepare to take over the Voice of America broadcasting now 
done by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The interim agreements, effective July 1, provide for maintenance by the State Depart- 
ment of full and complete review, prior to broadcast, of all material prepared under 


The International Broadcasting Division of the State Department broadcasts Voice of 
America programs in the following languages: 


and the Columbia Broadcasting System have 
broadcast for the State Department in the following languages: 


During the next 3 months, the International Broadcasting Division of the State Depart- 
ment will organize its staff to handle that portion of its broadcasts which was pro 
grammed by the two companies during the past year. 

After October 1, the International Broadcasting Division will program and broadcast 
all news and commentaries but will continue to contract with private radio and recording 
companies for recording of feature programs for overseas broadcasts and will continue to 
lease, under contract, the shortwave transmitting facilities of private companies. 


Bulgarian 
Greek 
German 
Chinese 


Korean 


Italian 

Annamese 

Siamese 
Indonesian e 








polishing brushes and wheels, industrial ma- 
chinery, textile machinery, printing ma- 
chinery, sugar machinery, and machine 
tools; 

Household refrigerators; typewriters and 
parts; iron and steel, copper, aluminum, 
brass, bronze, and manufactures of any of 
the foregoing; ball, roller, and taper bear- 
ings; metallic ores, except ochers and pig- 
ment ores; motortrucks imported complete; 
passenger automobiles; automobile parts, ex- 
cept bolts and nuts; motorbusses; chass’s for 
busses and trucks; parts for mechanically 
propelled vehicles; airplanes, parts, engines, 
tires, and tubes; articles and materials used 
in aircraft construction, including books and 
diagrams, used for repairing or maintain- 
ing aircraft; ships and vessels for inland 
water transportation; 

Small hand tools; precision and measuring 
tools; electric wire, cable, polls, troughs, con- 
duits, and insulators, designed as parts of a 
transmission system; cinema films; radio re- 
ceivers and apparatus; X-ray films, photo- 
graphic negatives and printing paper; photo- 
graphic instruments, apparatus, and appli- 
ances; dairy- and poultry-farming appli- 
ances; electromedical apparatus; nonelec- 
trical instruments, apparatus, and appli- 
ances; optical, scientific, philosophical, and 
surgical instruments, apparatus, and ap- 
pliances; powdered milk and milk foods; 

Domestic hardware and stoves (nonalumi- 
num); metal lamps and parts (nonalumi- 
num); incandescent mantles; hinges, locks, 
and bolts; agricultural implements; certain 
chemicals; gas in cylinders; phenol-formal- 
dehyde and urea-formaldehyde molding 
powders; writing paper, printing paper, 
coated papers, art paper, packing and wrap- 
ping paper; pasteboard, millboard, cardboard, 
and strawboard; manufactures of rubber, 
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except apparel, boots, and shoes; drugs and 
medicines; antiplague serum; glucose; paints, 
colors, and painters’ materials (except 
aluminum powder and paint, sandpapers, and 
glass papers, packed for retail sale); plum- 
bago and graphite; coal-tar dyes; dyeing and 
tanning substances except wattle extract: 
textile printing dyes; unmanufactured to- 
bacco; used clothing; 

Glass and glassware; asbestos manufac- 
tures; engine and boiler packing; valve grind- 
ing pastes and compounds; abrasive wheels, 
disks, files, powder, etc.; printers’ ink; slate 
pencils; polishes and composition, except 
belt cement and belt dressing; cork manu- 
facturers; fountain pens and farts; 

Printed books, including maps, charts, 
plans, proofs, music, and illustrations, in- 
tended for binding in books; certain build- 
ing and engineering materials; gold or gold- 
plated pen nibs; empty drums and barrels, 
returned by ship to oil companies; clocks, 
watches, and parts; arms, parts and acces- 
sories, ammunition, and cartridge cases; in- 
dustrial explosives; silk or artificial-silk 
goods, used for medical purposes; 

Raw asbestos; fiberboards, hardboards, in- 
sulating boards, and plywood; gas black 
thermatomic black, acetylene black, and 
carbon black; glass substitutes; micarta 
sheets; phenol-formaldehyde resinous sheets, 
tubes, rods, etc.; stero, flongs; synthetic 
resins in the manufacture of which for- 
maldehyde, phenol, cresol, or urea is used; 
and vulcanized fiber. 

Items on the following list will not be 
licensed at all from any source (this list is 
much smaller than the corresponding one 
which was in effect from January 1 to June 
30): 

Electric lighting bulbs, excluding bulbs for 
flashlights; opium; sugar candy; fruit juices; 


fruits, canned and bottled; vinegar, in bot- 
tles or in casks;; cement; marble and stone; 
alkaloids of opium and their derivatives; 
fireworks; fur skins, dressed; furniture and 
cabinetware, excluding molding; fabrics con. 
taining gold or silver thread; lace and em. 
broidery; secondhand boots and shoes; arti- 
cles made of stone or marble; precious stones, 
including diamonds; silver plate and silver 
manufactures; gold plate, gold leaf, and gold 
manufactures; articles, Other than cutlery 
and surgical instruments, plated with gold 
or silver; jewelry and jewels; chemical or 
imitation gold, known by any name such as 
“new gold,” “star gold,”’ “orient gold.”’ etce.: 
metal furniture and cabinetware, except fil- 
ing cabinets; ornamental arms of an ob- 
solete pattern possessing only an antiquar- 
ian value, masonic, theatrical, and fancy- 
dress swords, provided they are virtually use- 
less for offensive or defensive purposes; dahs 
intended exclusively for domestic, agricul- 
tural, and industrial purposes; coral, pre- 
pared; ivory, manufactured, not otherwise 
specified; and brooms. 

Also of interest to American importers are 
the following figures showing the total value 
of import licenses issued by the Government 
of Pakistan for the first half of 1948, as re- 
vealed by the Minister of Commerce before 
the Constituent Assembly 


Western Pakistan (Karachi) 


Licenses issued for Value! 
Soft-currency countries $25, 424, 000 
Hard-currency countries 1, 927, 000 

Total 27, 352, 000 
Eastern Pakistan (Chittagong) 

Licenses issued for 
Soft-currency countries 5, 274, 000 
Hard-currency countries 1, 993, 000 

Total 7, 267, 000 


(Converted from rupees at the rate of 1 
rupee = US$0.3017) 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


WaArR-DAMAGE PAYMENTS EXEMPT FROM 
TAXATION 


Payments received by a “taxpayer" from 
the Government of the United States or the 
Government of the Philippines as compen- 
sation for war damages or losses have been 
exempted from income and/or other taxes, 
by Republic Act No. 227, effective June 5, 
1948, according to a late dispatch from the 
American Embassy, Manila. Any such tax 
already collected on such payment will be 
credited, if the credit is requested, within 

year from the date of approval of the Act 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES TAXES INCREASED ON LUXURIES AND 
SEMILUXURIES 


Effective June 1, 1948, percentage taxes 
on the sale of luxuries and semiluxuries were 
increased by the Philippine Government 
through amendment of sections 184 and 185 
of the Philippine Internal Revenue Code, 
according to recent dispatches from the 
American Embassy in Manila 

Categories and individual commodities af- 
fected are listed below under the newly es- 
tablished rates, with former rates appear- 
ing in parentheses after descriptive data 

1. Goods on which a 30 percent tar is now 
imposed: Automodiles selling at more than 
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7,000 pesos (1 peso—$0.50 U. S. currency) (10 
percent on the first 5,000 pesos, 20 percent 
on amount in excess of 5,000 pesos); 

All articles commonly or commercially 
known as jewelry, whether real or imitation; 
pearls, precious and semiprecious stones, and 
imitations thereof, or ivory; articles made of, 
or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with 
precious metals or imitations thereof, or ivory 
(not including surgical instruments, silver- 
plated ware, or frames or mountings for 
spectacles or eyeglasses); opera glasses, and 
lorgnettes (20 percent); 

Perfumes, essences, extracts, toilet waters, 
cosmetics, petroleum jellies, hair oils, po- 
mades, hair dressings, hair restoratives, hair 
dyes, and any similar substance, articles, or 
preparation, except tooth and mouth 
washes, dentifrices, tooth pastes, and talcum 
or medicated toilet powders; and any of the 
above which are used or applied or intended 
to be used or applied for toilet purposes * (20 
percent); and 

Dice and mahjong sets (20 percent). 

2. Goods on which a 15-percent tax is now 
imposed; Automobiles selling at more than 
5,000 pesos but not more than 7,000 pesos 
(10 percent on first 5,000 pesos and 20 per- 
cent on amount in excess of 5,000 pesos) ; 

Watches and clocks valued in excess of 
50 pesos each (watches and clocks valued 
in excess of 20 pesos each, 10 percent); 

Marine glasses, field glasses, binoculars, 
and cinematographic films of not more than 
8 millimeters in width (10 percent); 

Polo mallets and balls; golf bags, clubs, 
and balls; fishing rods and reels; and chess 
and checker boards and pieces (10 percent); 

Beauty-parlor equipment (10 percent); 

Refrigerators of more than 7 cubic feet 
(10 percent); 

Beverage coolers, ice-cream cabinets, water 
coolers, food and beverage storage cabinets, 
ice-making machines, and mild cooler cabi- 
nets, each such article having or being pri- 
marily designated for use with a mechanical 
refrigerating unit operated by electricity, gas, 
kerosene, or other means (10 percent); 

Musical instruments valued in excess of 
150 pesos; phonographs, combination radio 
and phonograph sets; and phonograph rec- 
ords (10 percent); 

Cartridges or other forms of ammunition, 
except .22-caliber firearms and all ammuni- 
tion sold directly to the Philippine Army for 
their actual use or issue (10 percent); 

Electric fans and air circulators; electric, 
gas, or oil water heaters; electric flatirons 
selling in excess of 50 pesos each; electric or 
oil appliances of the type used for cooking, 
warming, or keeping warm food or beverages 
for consumption on the premises; electric 
mixers, whippers, and juicers; and house- 
hold-type electric vacuum cleaners (10 per- 
cent); 

Unexposed photographic films (including 
motion-picture films but not including X- 
ray films); photographic plates and sensitized 
paper; photographic apparatus and equip- 
ment designed especially for use in taking 
photographs or motion pictures or in the de- 
veloping, printing, or enlarging of photo- 
graphs or motion-picture films (10 percent); 

Neon-tube signs; electric signs; and elec- 
tric advertising devices (10 percent); 

Washing machines of all types (10 per- 
cent); 

Air-conditioning units and parts or acces- 
sories therefor (10 percent); 

Mechanical lignters (10 percent); 

Upholstered furniture, except rattan; 
tables, desks, chairs, showcases, lockers, and 
cabinets—other than filing cabinets—of 





Except toilet preparations of which, ex- 
cluding water, distilled spirits form the chief 
ingredient. Such preparations are subject 
to a specific tax applicable to the chief in- 
gredient. 


July 17. 


1948 











Proposal of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment To Resume Service 
on Defaulted Bolivian Dol- 
lar Bonds 


The Bolivian Government has made a 
public announcement of a_ proposed 
plan for the resumption, on an adjusted 
basis, of its dollar bonds which have 
been in default for many years. The 
announcement describes an offer which 
will be made to the bondholders when 
it has been approved by the Bolivian 
Congress. 

The decision of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to resume service on its external 
obligations is a constructive action which 
is most gratifying, says the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. 











which wood, rattan, or bamboo is not the 
component material of chief value, but not 
including iron or steel chairs and tables 
costing not more than 6 pesos each (5 per- 
cent); and 

Textiles in the piece, wholly or in chief 
value of silk, wool, linen, or nylon (5 per- 
cent). 

A tax of 10 percent remains applicable to 
automobiles selling at 5,000 pesos or less; 
refrigerators of 7 cubic feet or less; and 
electric flat irons selling at 50 pesos or less. 

These taxes, based on the gross selling 
price of listed articles, are levied, assessed, 
and collected only once on every original 
sale, barter, exchange, or similar transaction 
intended to transfer ownership of, or title 
to, the articles, and are payable by the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer: Provided, 
that where articles are manufactured out of 
materials subject to the above taxes, the to- 
tal cost of such materials, duly established, 
shall be deductible from the gross selling 
price of the manufactured articles. 

Articles not appearing separately in this 
list are subject to a tax of 5 percent, levied, 
assessed, collected, calculated, and paid as 
provided in the above paragraph, with the 
exception of certain items subject to spe- 
cific taxes imposed elsewhere in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Detailed information on 
these specific taxes has just been made avail- 
able to the Far Eastern Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and will be published in a later issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT-LICENSE 
REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Portugal have been 
summarized by the United States Embassy 
at Lisbon, in a report of May 17, 1948. 

Import licenses carry the right to foreign 
exchange. The usual period of validity of a 
license is 90 days, which may be extended 
in exceptional cases. Actual arrival of the 
goods before the expiration date is not re- 
quired, but the bill of lading must be dated 
prior to the date of expiration noted on the 
license. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense covers the total amount of dollar ex- 
change required to effect the transaction. 
Thus, if insurance and freight charges on 
an individual shipment require payment in 
dollars, the additional amounts under those 


headings should be added to the f. o. b. value 
at the port of shipment in making out the 
import license. 

A tolerance of 10 percent is allowed when 
the license indicates approximate value. The 
import license must also state a quantity. 
However, if the volume of the shipment upon 
arrival does not correspond to this quantity, 
the importer may request a rectification of 
the quantity figure given in the original li- 
cense application. 

There are no exceptions from license re- 
quirements granted by virtue of the char- 
acter of the merchandise. However, gifts and 
commercial samples are generally accorded 
favorable treatment in the issuance of li- 
censes. 

The import controls imposed by the Portu- 
guese Government, which began in October 
1947 and culminated in the license system set 
up February 9, 1948, are designed to conserve 
Portugal’s reserves of dollar exchange for the 
purchase of supplies essential to the national 
economy, such as basic foodstuffs, fuels, in- 
dustrial machinery, and primary raw mate- 
rials for agriculture and industry. At pres- 
ent, many imports from the United States of 
consumer goods not considered to be in the 
essential category are being denied licenses 
and every effort is being made to divert pur- 
chases to European countries, principally to 
the United Kingdom and Belgium, which do 
not require payment in dollars. The imposi- 
tion of a strict control over imports, princi- 
pally from the United States, reflects the 
concern of the Portuguese Government over 
Portugal’s heavy adverse trade balance in 
1947 of about $200,000,000, of which slightly 
more than one-half was registered with the 
United States. 

{An announcement of the establishment of 
these restrictions appeared in ForREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 20, 1948.| 


Sweden . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TWELVE-MONTH EXTENSION OF THE UN- 
DERSTANDING WITH THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO TREATMENT OF AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS UNDER SWEDISH IMPORT RE- 
STRICTIONS 


A 12-month extension of the period of va- 
lidity of the understanding between the 
United States and Sweden of June 24, 1947, 
relative to the treatment of American com- 
modities under the Swedish general import 
restrictions and the modification of this un- 
derstanding announced on February 11, 1943, 
was agreed upon by the two Governments on 
June 12, 1948, according to an announce- 
ment issued by the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. (Announcement of the 
understanding of June 24, 1947, was pub- 
lished in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on July 
5, 1947, and of the modification of February 
11, 1948, on February 28, 1948.) 

The complete text of the official press re- 
lease and accompanying memoranda are 
given below: 

“(Department of State Release No. 519 of 
June 28, 1948.) 

“The Department of State announces that 
discussions have recently been held between 
representatives of the United States and 
Swedish Governments regarding Sweden's 
need to prevent further serious losses of gold 
and foreign exchange holdings caused by the 
substantial deficit in Sweden’s trade with the 
hard currency areas of the world. 

“The drastic reduction of Sweden's hold- 
ings of hard currencies since the close of the 
war necessitated temporary modifications of 
the quantitative and nondiscriminatory 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of oa 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Bevera ves 
PROSPECTS FOR SALE OF CHILEAN WINES 


Exports of wines and liqueurs from 
Chile in 1947 totaled 7,042,000 liters (1 
liter =1.0567 liquid quarts) valued at $2,- 
168,102, as compared with 8,598,700 liters 
in 1946. In 1947 exports of bottled wines 
decreased and wines in buik increased. 
This situation is caused by the fact that 
in recent years the exportation of 
Chilean wines has been largely in the 
hands of Vinez, an organization affiliated 
with the Fomento Corporation,, which 
instituted a new system of selling. The 
vineyards sell their wines unbottled, in 
order that they may be bottled abroad 
and sold under a common brand name. 
In this way, Vinex hopes to overcome 
the most usual complaint against Chil- 
ean wines—that they lack uniformity. 

Despite the efforts that are being made 
to improve Chilean wines, generally con- 
ceded to be among the most palatable 
wines of other than French origin, it is 
considered that Chile’s present trade in 
wines and liqueurs cannot be maintained 
and that it will fall off during 1948, be- 
cause of the reasons already set forth 
and to the fact that the United States, 
which ordinarily has taken about 20 
percent of Chile’s wine exports, is re- 
ported to have a good stock of Chilean 
wines. Inasmuch as a slow sale is fore- 
seen for these wines because of European 
competition, Chile cannot count on ef- 
fecting large sales to the United States 
in 1948. 


SALES OF BEER IN PANAMA 


Production of beverages was the most 
important industry in the Republic of 
Panama during 1947. 

Total sales of beer in Panama in the 
first quarter of 1948 amounted to 4 834,- 
721 liters (1 liter=1.0567 liquid quarts), 
according to the local company which 
controls the production and sale of beer 
in Panama. This was a slight decrease 
from the 4,964,195 liters sold during the 
fourth quarter of 1947. Sales in the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 5,76),- 
580 liters, or about 1,000,000 liters more 
than sales in the first 3 months of 1948. 


Chemicals 


PROGRESS IN BELGIUM’s INDUSTRY 


The Belgian chemical industry, which 
has made rapid postwar recovery, main- 
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tained its favorable position in the first 
quarter of 1948, according to the foreign 
press. Domestic needs—40 _ percent 
greater than in the prewar period—can 
now be met, and the export situation is 
improving. 

Nitrogen production exceeds the pre- 
war level, and the output of tar and ben- 
zol is also high. A definite improvement 
is apparent in the production of soda, 
and imports of alkalies from France are 
arriving regularly. Sulfuric-acid pro- 
duction is being maintained at the rate 
of 900,000 metric tons annually, which 
approaches the prewar figure. 

The output of glue and gelatin has in- 
creased; exports of these products have 
been resumed, with the United States 
among the purchasers. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRODUCTION IN 
AUSTRIA 


The monthly average value of chemical 
production in Austria in 1946 and 1947 
was estimated at 24,700,009 and 38,900,- 
000 schillings, respectively, and that in 
the first quarter of 1948, 55,900,000 
schillings. 

Monthly production capacity for 
chemicals in 1947 was approximately 
118,000,000 schillings; in 1937 it was 
51,500,000 schillings. 


SUPPLYING CUBA’S DEMAND FOR ACID3$ 


Cuba’s demands in 1948 for sulfuric 
and hydrochloric acids are expected to 
be met from domestic production. In 
1947 there were some imports of these 
acids from the United States because of 
the Cuban factory’s shortage of storage 
and transportation facilities. These 
facilities have been expanded, however, 
and the plant’s entire output can now be 
transported. 

It is planned to import nitric and sul- 
furic battery acids from the United 
States. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s imports of fertilizers 
in 1947 totaled 124,652 metric tons, val- 
ued at 304,724,000 crowns, according to 
official customs statistics. (One Czecho- 
slovak crown $0.02, United States cur- 
rency. ) 

COOPERATION OF CZECHOSLOVAK AND 

POLISH INDUSTRIES 

Representatives of the Cz2choslovak 
and Polish chemical industries will co- 
operate closely and are meking plans 








for the remainder of 1948 and for 1949, 
according to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Prague. The Czechoslovak in- 
dustry will have permanent representa- 
tion and distributing warehouses in 
Warsaw, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of fertilizer in 1947 
totaled 675.852 metric tons, 36.5 percent 
greater in volume than imports of 495,- 
319 tons in 1946. They also exceeded the 
607,008 tons imported in 1939. Com- 
pared with 1946, all of the principal types 
of fertilizer imported in 1947 were in 
larger quantities, particularly ammo- 
nium sulfate and potash; compared with 
1939, the outstanding increases were in 
calcium nitrate and potassium salts. 


FINLAND TO RECEIVE CHEMICALS UNDER 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Chemical products are among the com- 
modities which Finland will receive 
under several new trade agreements. 

France will supply 5,000 metric tons 
of potassium salts, and soda, colors, and 
miscellaneous chemicals. Substantial 
quantities of phosphates and other fer- 
tilizers will be imported from Belgium. 
Chemicals, paints, and colors were im- 
ported in 1947 from the Netherlands, and 
they will be included in a new trade ar- 
rangement to be made with that coun- 
try. 


PLAN TO EXPORT CHEMICAL PRODUCTs, 
HUNGARY 


Under the National Plan, Hungary's 
trade program for the 4-month period 
April—July 1948 includes the exportation 
of chemical products valued at 61,300,000 
forints, a considerable increase over re- 
cent figures. 


ICELAND'S IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs (not including fertilizers) in 1947 
totaled 1,979 metric tons, valued at ap- 
proximately $827,000, according to offi- 
cial customs statistics. In 1946, imports 
of these products amounted to 2,167 tons, 
worth $774,000 


FACTORY IN NORWAY TO PRODUCE 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


A new factory for the production of 
synthetic resins is being built at Lille- 
strom, Norway. Its capacity is estimated 
to be sufficiently large to cover Norwe- 
gian demand and provide a surplus for 
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export of some products. The phenol 
needed will be imported, at least for the 
first few years, although there is a possi- 
bility that later this product will be man- 
ufactured domestically. 

The Technical Natural Science Re- 
search Council has granted 11,000 crowns 
(1 crown-$0.2016, United States cur- 
rency) for an engineer to study the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins in the United 
States. 


SuLFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spanish production of su’furic acid in 
1947 totaled 291,865 metric tons, valued 
at $7,662,000, according to the Mining 
Council, Madrid. 


SHORTAGE OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
SPAIN 

Supplies of nitrogenous fertilizer in 
Spain are still far short of requirements, 
and the scarcity seems likely to continue 
in view of the unfavorable exchange sit- 
uation and the world shortage of nitro- 
gen. Imports of Chilean nitrate and am- 
monium sulfate from Belgium have been 
insufficicnt to cover more than a small 
part of the country’s needs for nitrog- 
enous materials. 

With the reopening of the French 
frontier, it is anticipated that heavy im- 
ports of phosphate rock will again be re- 
ceived from French Morocco, Spain's 
traditional source of that product. 


CoMMODITIES To BE EXCHANGED BETWEEN 
SWEDEN AND POLAND 


Under a commodity exchange agree- 
ment covering the period May 1948 to 
April 1949, Sweden will export to Poland 
30,000 metric tons of iron pyrites, and 
synthetic resins and plastics materials, 
including 300 tons of polyvinyl chloride. 

Imports from Poland will include 500 
tons of caustic soda, 4,000 tons of cal- 
cined soda, 4,000 tons of zinc white, and 
200 tons of lithopone. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF SWISS FIRM 

The important Swiss chemical firm 
Ciba, Basel, has allocated 12,000,000 
francs (approximately $2,760,000) for re- 
search activities. Net profits of the com- 
pany rose from 11,000,000 francs in 1946 
to almost 15,000,000 in 1947, according to 
the organization’s annual report. The 
unfavorable exchange situation has in- 
creased the importance of Ciba’s foreign 
subsidiaries, the report further states. 

Research on dyes has been intensified 
and emphasis is being given to the man- 
ufacture of dyes with special properties 
of fastness and to those for use on 
plastic-finished products. 


PURCHASERS OF U. K.’s PRODUCTS 
Australia was the leading purchaser 
in April of the United Kingdom’s exports 
of chemicals and related products and 
accounted for £485,000, according to the 
Board of Trade. India and Pakistan. 
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with £386,000, occupied second place. 
Other markets purchasing more than 
£300,000 worth were Sweden, South 
Africa, Eire, and Egypt. 


U. K.’s Exports OF CREOSOTZ OIL 


The United Kingdom’s exports of creo- 
sote oil dropped to 1,810,000 imperial gal- 
lons in April 1948 from 2,820,000 gallons 
in March, according to the Board of 
Trade. However, the total of 15,350,000 
gallons for the 4-month period January— 
April 1948 is an all-time record. 


Construction 


INDI’ To HAVE ADDITIONAL IRRIGATION 
TUBE WELLS 


Construction in India of 6,000 more 
tube wells for irrigation is planned by 
the Government in the next 5 or 6 years. 
The press reports the expected arrival 
of two United States experts to prepare 
plans. The project has been delayed by 
a shortage of tube-well materials and 
electricity for pumping, but the United 
Provinces government is reported to be 
contracting for the construction of new 
electric power plant to cost about 
9,600,090 rupees. 

The United Provinces already have 
2,100 tube wells, and there are 134 in 
Bihar. It is planned to increase these by 
750 and 250, respectively. 


ACTIVITY IN HOUSING FIELD, SPAIN 


Construction activity in Spain in the 
high-priced housing field declined 
sharply in the first quarter of 1948. A 
large part of the building industry has 
been engaged in this type of construc- 
tion. The decline was caused primarily 
by the fact that the market for expen- 
Sive residences is rapidly approaching 
the saturation point. Unemployment in 
the industry increased noticeably; some 


Location of plant Owner 
=cheduled for ce mpl 
tion in 104s 
Adana Municipality 
Ak-Saray Private 
Ankara Municipality 
Balikesir do 
Bursa do 
Izmir do 
Samsun do 
Kastamonu Sumer Bank 
Ankara Turkish Air League 
Eskisehir State Railways 
Goleuk Navy 
Potal 
Scheduled lor com) le 
tion in 194% 
Antalya Municipality 
Istanbul do 
Catalagzi Eti Bank 
Adapazari State Railways 
Gemlik Sumer Bank 
Izmit do 
Sivas do 
Total 
Scheduled for com iT 
tion in 1950-51 
Derme Sumer Bank 


Bursa do 


rvutal.... 


Enlarged 


projects already under way were aban- 
doned and many of those contemplated 
were canceled. Prices for brick and 
cement fell somewhat and these mate- 
rials became more readily available. 
Lumber prices, however, continued 
strong. 

The end of activity in the high-priced 
residence field will not of itself bring 
about increased building of low-cost 
housing, for the reason that the demand 
for cement and other bui'ding materials 
in large Government hydroelectric and 
port construction projects will prevent 
prices from falling to the level which 
would make low-cost housing economical. 

Government activity in the low-cost 
housing field is carried on primarily by 
the Institute Nacional de la Viviende 
which has built more than 26,500 dwell- 
ings, is constructing 53,500, and is plan- 
ning 113,000. Those completed and 
under construction reportedly cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. In the first 
quarter of 1948 the Institute authorized 
1,321 low-cost housing projects valued at 
$20 030.000. 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


EXPANSION IN TURKEY’S ELECTRIC-POWER 
INDUSTRY 


Although large-scale plans for expan- 
sion of the Turkish electric-power indus- 
try have been under consideration for a 
number of years, only limited progress 
has been made. The principal obstacle 
is the problem of financing. The tech- 
nical aspects have been settled, but 
progress probably will continue to be slow 
pending determination of the ultimate 
scope of the program, the establishment 
of priorities for individual projects, and 
the obtaining of necessary funds. 


New or enlarged Tyre Kilowatts 
Enlarged Diesel 1, 120 
do Hydro 200 
do Steam 7, 500 
do Diesel 490) 
do 3 _..do RRO 
do Steam 5, 000 

do Diesel 4100 
New do 145 
New do 600 
Enlarged Steam 6, 000 
do Diesel 1, 440 

92 775 

Enlarged Hydro 600 
do Steam 30, 000 
New do_. 60, OOO 
do do 2, 000 
Enlarged do 1, 150 
do do 9, 700 

do do 3, 000 
106, 450 

New Hydro 4, 500 


Steam 3, 450 





Plants scheduled for completion in 
1948, 1949 and 1950-51 are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


SESSION OF POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK COM- 
MITTEE OF ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


An engineer of the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Industry was chairman of a ses- 
sion of the Polish-Czechoslovak commit- 
tee of the electrical industry recently 
held at Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, at- 
tended by eight Czechoslovak represent- 
atives and six Polish delegates. 

Supplementing six existing subcom- 
mittees, a seventh was created, for com- 
mercial collaboration. 


INCREASE IN U. K.’s TRADE 


With substantial increases reported in 
exports of wireless apparatus, valves, and 
motors, the total value of exports of elec- 
trical appliances and machinery from 
the United Kingdom rose from a 
monthly average of £1,829,198 in 1938 
to £5,430,744 in March 1947 and £7,821,- 
272 in March 1948. 

Motors also were largely responsible 
for the increase in imports to £375,083 
in March 1948, compared with £142,777 
in March 1947 and a monthly average 
of £328,117 in 1938. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea and Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND Exports oF Cacao 
Beans, Costa RICA 


Production of cacao beans in Costa 
Rica in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
1,050,268 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) according to the trade, a de- 
crease of about 46 percent as compared 
with 1,955672 kilcgrams, in the last 





quarter of 1947, but about 65 percent 
greater than the 637,593 kilograms pro- 
duced in the first 3 months of 1947 when 
637,593 kilograms were produced. 
Exports of cacao beans from Costa 
Rica in the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to 1,050,268 kilograms, valued 
at $839,165, of which 623,395 kilograms, 
valued at $498,093, were sun-dried, and 
426,873 kilograms, valued at $341,072, 
were machine-dried. The United States, 
the leading purchaser of the sun-dried 
beans, took 384,915 kilograms, valued at 
$307,547, Colombia and the United States 
were the only buyers of the machine- 
dried cacao, taking 353,569 kilograms, 
valued at $282,502, and 73,304 kilograms, 
valued at $58,570, respectively. In the 
first quarter of 1947 exports of cacao 
beans totaled 673,593 kilograms, valued 
at $283,539, of which the United States 
took 129,978 kilograms, valued at $67,671. 


EXxporTs OF CACAO AND CHOCOLATE, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


About two-thirds of the spring or mid- 
year Dominican cacao crop, estimated at 
the beginning of Juhe 1948 at 21,000 tons, 
is reported to have been harvested. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 4 months of 1948 to- 
taled 7,838,473 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) valued at RD$4,962,837 
(RD$1—US$1). Exports in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 amounted to 
8,905,975 kilograms, valued at RD$3,- 
569,271. The United States took the 
bulk—7,397,421 kilograms, valued at 
RD$4,681,040, in the January-April 
period of 1948 and 8,355,867 kilograms, 
valued at $3,331,362, in the 1947 corre- 
sponding period. 

Exports of chocolate in the first 4 
months of 1947 amounted to 104,993 kilo- 
grams, valued at RD$64,644, with the 
United States taking 68,654 kilograms, 
valued at RD$46,109, and Puerto Rico 





the Philippines. 





Some Cereal Products Removed From Positive List 


Effective July 9. 1948. several cereal products will be removed from the 
Positive List of commodities in short supply. the Department of Commerce 
announced July 6 through the Office of International Trade. 

The cereal products which may thereafter be shipped without validated 
licenses to any destination outside the European group of countries are malt. 
corn meal, hominy and corn grits, macaroni products. oat meal (bulk and 
packaged ). soya flour (edible). corn starch and corn flour. wheat cereals to 
be cooked, pearl barley. and buckwheat. 
already on general license for destinations in the Western Hemisphere and 


The reason given for the removal of these commodities from the Positive 
List is the general improvement of cereal supplies throughout the world and 
the present crop forecasts in the United States and Canada. 

Under the “R” country procedure, export licenses are still required for the 
shipment of these commodities to Europe and adjacent islands. French North 
Africa, and the Asiatic possessions of Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 


Except for malt these products are 
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36,332 kilograms, valued at RD$18,504. 
In the corresponding period of 1947 ex. 
ports totaled 477,912 kilograms, valued 
at RD$251,929, Puerto Rico, the principa] 


customer, taking 216,215 kilograms, 
valued at RD$114,711; Netherlands, 
ranking second, 155,250 kilograms, 


valued at RD$90,528; Belgium, 175,224 
kilograms, valued at RD$34,533:; the 
United States, 26,889 kilograms, valued 
at RD$9,839; and Italy, 4,334 kilograms, 
valued at RD$2,318. 


JAPAN’S TEA CROP AND EXPcrRTs 


As a result of ample quantities of 
fertilizer made available to Japanese tea 
plantations during the 1947 crop season 
(May 1947 to April 1948), the quality of 
the first crop of the 1948 season (May 1 
to 20, 1948) is reported to be fairly good. 
Actual production figures for the first 
crop have not been established as yet: 
however, the Japanese Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry estimated it to be 
39,000,000 pounds. It also estimated pro- 
duction for the 1948 crop season (May 
1948 to April 1949) at 71,250,000 pounds, 
of which 70,000,000 pounds is reported 
to be green tea, and 350,000 pounds black 
tea; the balance is unaccounted for. 
The carry-over from the 1947 crop sea- 
son amounted to about 6,500,000 pounds. 

Although approximately 8,000,000 
pounds of green tea have been pro- 
grammed for export during the 1948 crop 
season by the Foreign Trade and Com- 
merce Division of the Economic and 
Scientific Section of Headquarters of the 
United States Political Adviser for Japan, 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 pounds can be 
exported if the demand exists. 

E::ports of green tea for the 1947 crop 
season totaled 3,472,300 pounds, of which 
1,126.675 pounds went to the United 
States; 100,005 pounds to Canada; and 
2,245,620 pounds went to Tangier and or 
Casablanca in transit, final destination 
unknown. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Butter production in Canada during 
the first 3 months of 1948 amounted to 
44,497,000 pounds, as compared with 
45,579,000 pounds in the like period of 
1947. The production of butter during 
the first quarter of 1948 was the lowest 
for the corresponding quarter in any year 
since before World War II. Creamery 
and farm-dairy butter production in the 
first 3 months of 1948 amounted to 28,- 
410,000 and 16,015,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, as compared with 30,744,000 and 
14,723,000 pounds for the corresponding 
period last year. Dairy-butter output 
was slightly more than for any first 
quarter since 1042 and creamery butter 
was less. 

Cheddar-cheese production for the 
first quarter of 1948 declined to 3,697,000 
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pounds, the lowest since 1941. For the 
like quarter in 1947 the output was 
5,549,000 pounds, in 1945 it was 8,589,000 
pounds, and in 1942, more than 15,000,000 
pounds. 

Ice-cream production amounted to 
3,439,000 gallons during the first quarter 
of 1948, the highest on record for any 
January—March period and 62 percent 
more than the output in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Evaporated-milk production in the 
first quarter of 1948 was down about 6 
percent, amounting to 29,000,000 pounds, 
as compared with 31,000,000 pounds in 
the first 3 months of 1947. Condensed 
whole milk decreased about 20 percent, 
to 4,000,000 as compared with 5,000,000 
pounds; and the production of whole- 
milk powder was about the same as in 
the like quarter of last year—3,000,000 
pounds; skimmed milk powder was down 
about 20 percent, 4,000,000 compared with 
5,000,000 pounds. Casein production 
totaled 286,000 pounds as compared with 
556,000 pounds. To summarize, produc- 
tion of dairy products in Canada was 
smaller in the first quarter of 1948 than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1947 
in all categories except powdered whole 
milk and ice cream. 

Fluid-milk sales also showed a slight 
decrease from last year, being 276,973,000 
pounds as compared with 285,230,000 
pounds for the first quarter of 1947. 

Exports of fresh mi!k in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 totaled 11,416 gallons, of 
which 9,922 went to Newfoundland and 
1,393 to the United States. Of the 311,- 
400 pounds of butter exported, 227,700 
went to the British West Indies. The 
United Kingdom took 5,104,000 pounds of 
the 5,696,400 pounds of cheese exported. 
Of the 2,455,200 pounds of evaporated 
milk exported, Newfoundland took 752,- 
800 pounds, British West Indies, 940,300 
rounds, and the United Kingdom 494,- 
300 pounds. The United States took 
510,100 pounds of the 602,500 pounds of 
casein exported. Of the skimmed-milk 
total export of 2,329,800 pounds, the 
United States took 1,194,100 pounds and 
France 719,300 pounds. 


Fish and Products 


LONG-LINE TUNA FISHING, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Under the supervision of the Canadian 
Department of Fisheries three fishery 
vessels will be used this season as survey 
ships in offshore waters of British Co- 
lumbia. These vessels will send out fre- 
quent broadcasts to provide fishermen 
with data regarding water temperature, 
location and depth of tuna schools, feed- 
ing habits of the tuna, and similar in- 
formation. 

The main purpose of this program is 
to provide additional employment for the 
halibut fleet, which, because of the short 
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Lard Shipments to Cuba: Announcement Concerning Third- 
Quarter Export Licenses 


Exporters who have not previously received export licenses to ship lard to Cuba will 
not be granted licenses in the third quarter of 1948, the Department of Commerce 
announced July 1 through the Office of International Trade. 

This step was taken as a temporary measure to cope with the tremendous increase 
during recent months in the number of new applicants for licenses to ship lard to Cuba. 
The total number of new applicants in the first quarter of 1948 was 47; in the second 
quarter, 196; and in the third quarter, 456. The increase in the number of new appli- 
cants for licenses has been accompanied by an unprecedented oversubscription of the 
lard quota for Cuba. Applications on hand for the third quarter cover 169,000,000 
pounds, whereas the export ceiling for third-quarter shipments of lard to Cuba is only 
15,000,000 pounds. Although in a normal prewar year, when exports of lard were not 
controlled, only 87,000,000 pounds were shipped from the United States to Cuba, ex- 
porters are now requesting permission to ship twice that amount in a single 3-month 
period. 

In the second quarter of this year OIT distributed part of the Cuban export quota for 
lard among the new applicants by means of reducing the amounts permitted to exporters 
who had received licenses in previous quarters. The result of this procedure, according 
to information received from highly responsible quarters in Cuba, is a disruption of lard 
distribution in Cuba and sales at prices considerably in excess of those permitted under 
Cuba’s price controls. 

The decision to deny licenses to new applicants for third-quarter shipments was made 
only after careful consideration of the only possible alternative. This alternative was a 
further drastic reduction in the proportion of the quota granted to exporters who haye 
normally supplied Cuba during the prewar and subsequent years. Exporters who received 
licenses to ship lard to Cuba in the first two quarters of 1948 will be considered in grant- 
ing licenses against the third-quarter allocation. 

Licenses for the third quarter are now being granted in general according to the fol- 
lowing pattern: 


Prewar lard exporters to Cuba__-_--- 75 percent of the quota prorated according 
to base period (1939-41) shipments. 
Exporters who shipped lard to Cuba at 60,000 pounds each. 
any time between 194] and 1947. 
Exporters who received licenses to ship 
lard to Cuba for the first time be- 
tween January 1, 1948, and June 30, 
1948: 
PROMS ocsSecstac ase eenent on 30,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds each. 


Other applicants___------- reales eee 10,000 pounds, or the amount licensed in 
the second quarter of 1948, whichever is 
greater. 


OIT officials explained that this pattern cannot be followed automatically, as the usual 
criteria set forth in Current Export Bulletin 457 must be taken into consideration. 

In order to give new applicants an opportunity to share in this market in the future, con- 
sideration is being given to sending a questionnaire to each firm which has indicated an 
interest in the shipment of lard and other fats and oils to Cuba and other Latin-American 
markets. This step was suggested to OIT by the Fats and Oils Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee which met with OIT officials in Washington on May 25, and 26, 1948. Firms unable 
to participate in the past allocations because of quota limitations would be expected to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to indicate their qualifications as exporters in this 
field. Licensing procedure in the fourth and succeeding quarters would then be guided 
in part by the results of this survey. 





halibut season, is idle for a large part 
of the year. The method proposed for 





AREA EXTENDED FOR TUNA Balt, PANAMA 


tuna fishing is the long-line method 
which was used successfully by the Jap- 
anese in their tuna fisheries for many 
years before the war. The halibut boats 
are already equipped for this type of 
fishing. 

It has been only in the last 2 or 3 years 
that the British Columbia fishermen have 
done any tuna fishing. Up until this 
year all tuna were caught by trolling. In 
1947 approximately 900,000 pounds were 
taken, nearly all albacore and some skip- 
jack. The price varied from $500 to $600 
per ton. 

The high prices paid for tuna in 1947, 
compared with the relatively low price 
for halibut this season, probably helped 
the fishing interests to decide to attempt 
fishing for tuna by the long-line method. 


In March 1948, it was reported that 
the Panamanian Government had ex- 
tended the area where tuna fishers can 
get bait by correcting the boundary lim- 
its from latitude 8°30’ N. to latitude 8°47’ 
N. The change was made at the request 
of the owners of the tuna fishing vessels 
which put into local ports for supplies 
and which take bait in Panamanian 
waters for fishing on the high seas. In- 
terested parties pay the National Gov- 
ernment of Panama from $400 to $599 
for bait permits. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s Director of Food Supplies es- 
timates that rice production in Ceylon 
in 1948 will amount to about 200,000 tons 
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of which 36,000 tons will be reserved for 
seed and the remainder will be reserved 
for domestic consumption. 

The drought which prevailed from De- 
cember into April apparently has not 
seriously affected the “maha” crop (har- 
vested between February and August 
1948). Statistics on production are not 
available, but the price of locally grown 
or “country” rice, as it is known, has 
not risen to the extent it would have 
if the harvest were much below normal. 
A total of 619,000 acres was seeded for 
the 1948 “maha” crop. Seeding for the 
next “yala” crop began at the end of 
April, but the acreage is not known. It 
was expected to vary little from the nor- 
mal 334,000 acres. 

According to the Ceylon Government 
Director of Food Supplies, the only im- 
porter of rice, Ceylon rice imports in the 
first quarter of 1948 amounted to 86,941 
tons. 

Ceylon is receiving more rice from 
Burma than was expected, but the Direc- 
tor of Food Supplies is concerned about 
supplies in the last half of 1948. Unless 
more rice is forthcoming from Brazil 
or Egypt, or unless some country like 
China does not lift all of the Burmese 
quota, he expects imports to be substan- 
tially less. 

Ceylon’s exports of rice during the first 
quarter of 1948 were negligible, being 
only to the Maldive Islands or for ships’ 
stores. 


ICELAND’s IMPORTS 


Inasmuch as grain and grain products 
are not produced in Iceland, imports are 
required to meet the country’s needs. 
Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
the northern European countries were 
Iceland’s chief suppliers, Denmark rank- 
ing first. However, during and since the 
war, Canada and the United States, in 
that order, have been the principal 
sources. It is believed that in the near 
future, Canada and to some extent the 
United States will continue to provide 
Iceland with grain products. However, 
it is believed that Iceland will gradually 
gravitate toward continental European 
markets in search of these products. 

The Economic Board estimated that 
26,050 metric tons of grain and grain 
products, valued at $3,626,440, will be 
imported in 1948. Canada is to supply 
19,500 tons; the United States, 550 tons: 
Denmark, 4,000 tons; and the Nether- 
lands, 2,000 tons. 


CHILE’s CROPS AND TRADE 


Chile’s 1947-48 crop of wheat, oats, 
and barley was 21.4 percent larger than 
the 1946-47 harvest. According to the 
third and final estimate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 11,035,931 metric quintels 
of wheat were harvested. 

During the first quarter of 1948, 13,325 
metric tons of grain were exported, worth 
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approximately $2,023,902. Export quotas 
have been steadily increased, and early 
in June only relatively small amounts of 
grain remained for which export per- 
mits had not been requested. 

No imports or exports of wheat or 
wheat products appear in customs statis- 
tics for the first quarter of 1948. It is 
reported, however, that the 10,000 tons 
of Argentine wheat remaining from 
Chile’s 1947 purchases were received 
some time during the first 3 months of 
the year. 

In accordance with its agreement with 
Argentina, Chile on April 20, 1948, paid 
its first advance on its purchase of 
1,200,000 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal=220.46 pounds) of wheat which 
it brought from the country in 1947. 

The export quota of “mote” wheat of 
the “Candeal” variety was only recently 
authorized. It is expected that, as in 
previous years, the bulk will go to Bo- 
livia and the remainder to Peru. This is 
a semiprocessed wheat requiring little 
preparation upon the part of the house- 
wife. 

PORTUGAL'S CROPS 


Portugal’s 1948 wheat crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 600,000 metric tons, 
or the largest since 1935, when 608,000 
tons were produced, and only exceeded 
by the yields in the crop years 1934 and 
1932, when 710,600 and 647,502 tons, 
respectively, were produced. Wheat pro- 
duction for 1947 was last estimated at 
330,000 metric tons as compared with 
508,013 tons in 1946, 314,641 tons in 1945, 
and an average of 379,972 tons for the 10 
years 1936-45. 

Portugal’s consumption of wheat dur- 
ing the 10-month period August 1947 to 
May 1948 of the 1947-48 crop year 
amounted to 351,895 metric tons, all of 
which was milled to make flour for bread. 
Of this amount, 210,645 tons were im- 
ported, principally from the United 
States: only 64,155 tons came from 
Argentina. 

The 1948 rye production is estimated at 
180,000 tons, the largest crop on record. 
This figure compares with 140,000 tons in 
1947, 140,000 tons in 1946, 122,300 tons 
in 1945, and an average of 103,529 tons 
in the 10 years 1936-45. This amount will 
be more than sufficient for Portugal's 
requirements of rye, which for the past 
2 years have been about 140,000 metric 
tons annually. 

Production of oats in 1948 is estimated 
at 8,520,400 bushels as compared with 
12,968,916 bushels in 1946. This produc- 
tion will be sufficient for Portugal’s re- 
quirements. 

Production of barley in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 200,000 metric tons. 

Preliminary estimates of 1948 corn 
production are about the same as of 
1946 production—3,972,920 bushels. 


Meats and Products 
BELGIUM'S PRODUCTION 


During the first quarter of 1948 Bel. 
gium production of meat was up sub- 
stantially from the corresponding period 
of 1947, but was down from the postwar 
peak reached in the last quarter of 1947. 

Production of meat (carcass weight) 
in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 51,495 
metric tons, of which 23,865 tons were 
beef; 3,230 tons, calves; 17,001 tons, pigs; 
408 tons, sheep; 8 tons, goats; and 6,983 
tons, horses. Production in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 amounted to 
37,475 tons, which included 15,760 tons 
of beef; 1,754 tons, calves; 16,840 tons, 
pigs; 591 tons, sheep; 22 tons, goats; and 
2,508 tons, horses. Production in the 
fourth quarter of 1947 totaled 57,606 
tons, of which 34,359 tons were beef; 
2,452 tons, calves; 10,503 tons, pigs; 1,616 
tons, sheep; 12 tons, goats; 8,664 tons, 
horses. 

The quarterly average production in 
the years 1936-38 amounted to 178,340 
tons, of which 30,082 tons were beef; 
4.916 tons, calves; 40,950 tons, pigs; 731 
tons, sheep; 12 tons, goats; and 1,649 
tons, horses. Current production is thus 
about two-thirds of the prewar level; the 
biggest decline is in production of pork, 
which is still at less than half the prewar 
rate. 

The rate of slaughter of cows remains 
a disturbing factor in the Belgian situa- 
tion: whereas the cow population of Bel- 
gium is about 20 percent less than pre- 
war, the slaughter of cows continues at 
about the prewar rate. Quarterly aver- 
age slaughter of cows in 1936-38 totaled 
51.866 animals, anc slaughter in the first 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 50,650. 


‘ 

General Products 
CHANGE IN HANDICRAFT ORGANIZATION, 
HUNGARY 
The National Free Organization of 
Artisans, created in 1945 under control 
of the Hungarian Communist and Social 
Democrat Parties, has now taken over 
the activities and assets of IPOK, Na- 
tional Center of Hungarian Handicraft 
Associations. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment decree published June 4, 1948, dis- 
solving IPOK, stipulated that member- 
ship fees previously payable to IPOK 
must in the future be paid to the Min- 
istry of Industry. IPOK was established 
shortly after World War I as the central 
organization for the handicraft industry. 


BrRICK AND HOLLOW-TILE FACTORY 
OPENED IN BrITISH GUIANA 


The first brick and hollow-tile factory 
in British Guiana was officially opened 
June 22. It is located 10 miles south of 
Mac Kenzie at Coomacka on the De- 
merara River and along the railroad op- 
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erated by a bauxite company to its mines 
at Issano. 

The plant will manufacture hollow tile, 
fire brick, and construction brick from 
bauxite clay overburden and tailings. 
The first kiln has been completed and 
the first runs of brick and tile have been 
made. Plans for the future are indefinite 
insofar as production and expansion are 
concerned, inasmuch as the building of 
new kilns will depend upon domestic de- 
mand as well as export possibilities. 
However, should the anticipated six kilns 
be built, a daily production of 14,000 
hollow tile, 25,000 fire brick, or 35,000 
ordinary brick would be possible. 

The plant is registered locally and has 
a capital of BG$250,000 ‘BG$1—about 
US$0.84). It is being operated by an ex- 
perienced brick and tile technician from 
the United States. 


IvoRY FOR FIGURINES SHIPPED TO JAPAN 


Two long tons of ivory were shipped to 
Japan from Antwerp, Belgium, in Janu- 
ary 1948 for the manufacture of hand- 
carved figurines for export sale. This is 
the first ivory imported into Japan since 
the war. 


RoTARY PRINTING PRESS INSTALLED IN 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 

A modern rotary printing press was 
purchased recently and installed by the 
publishers of two newspapers in Monter- 
rey, Mexico. This press represents an 
investment of 1,200,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately US$240,000) and was purchased 
in the United States. It is the only one 
of its kind in Mexico. 


Leather and 
Products 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS; EXPORTS OF HIDES 
AND SKINS, AUSTRALIA 


The slaughter of various animals in 
New South Wales and all of Australia in 
January 1948 was as follows: New South 
Wales, 49,011 bulls, bullocks, and cows; 
34,569 calves; 267,978 sheep; and 188,622 
lambs; and in all of Australia, 140,712 
bulls, bullocks, and cows; 86,458 calves; 
748,758 sheep; and 526,753 lambs. 

Exports from New South Wales for 
March 1948 amounted to 97,834 lamb- 
skins, wooled; 196,908 half-wooled sheep- 
skins; 14,695 full-wooled sheepskins; 
66,050 sheepskins and lambskins without 
wool; and 4,251 wet and dry cattle hides. 
Imports totaled 19,578 sheepskins; 1,141 
dry cattle hides; 2,042 wet cattle hides; 
and 268 yearling hides. 


HIDE AND SKIN ExportTs, BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of hides and skins 
(in metric tons) in 1947, with the United 
States share in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Raw and dressed horsehair, 322 
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(25); wild-animal skins, 550 (498); raw 
wild-boar skins, 441 (396); raw skins of 
leopard and similar, 26 (21) ; cattle hides, 
wet and dry, 66,241 (5,643); dry goat- 
skins, 2,279 (2,226); dry sheepskins, 
1,793 (1,462) ; raw and prepared pigskins, 
306 (254); reptile skins, 155 (85); pre- 
pared reptile skins, 35 (30); and sole 
leather, 1,392 (77). 


RELAXATION OF FRENCH RESTRICTIONS ON 
EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Indications are that French restric- 
tions on the exportation of hides and 
skins will be relaxed slightly in the near 
future. As a result of discussions be- 
tween representatives of the _ three 
countries, France will export 2,000 tons 
of raw calfskins to the United Kingdom 
and 600 tons to Belgium during the last 
half of 1948. These transactions are ex- 
pected to be consummated soon. French 
production of calfskins is estimated at 
about 500,000 skins per month, and of 
horsehides, about 30,000 per month. 


MeExIco’s TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


Mexico imported 12 metric quintals of 
miscellaneous hides and skins from the 
United States in March 1948, and ex- 
ported 54 quintals of cow and horse hides 
(10 from the United States) and 93 
quintals of sheep and goat skins (all 
from the United States). 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


In the first 5 months of 1948, Para- 
guay exported 10,822 kilograms of wet 
salted hides, 1,060 kilograms of dry salted 
hides, 794 kilograms of slunk skins, and 
46 crocodile skins. No jabali or ocelot 
skins were exported, although in the first 
5 months of 1947 exports of jabali totaled 
2,600 skins, and of ocelot, 895 skins. 

Quebracho-extract exports during the 
January-May period of 1948 amounted 
to 412,925 kilograms compared with 
291,403 kilograms in the January-May 
period of 1947. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER-PRODUCT EXPORTS, FINLAND 


Exports of timber products from Fin- 
land increased considerably in 1947 
from those of 1946. Such exports were 
as follows, with comparable data for 
1946 in parentheses: Round timber, 
1,928,000 cubic meters (1304,000 cubic 
meters) ; pitprops, 1,615,000 cubic meters 
(1,247,000 cubic meters); sawn lumber, 
416,000 standards (278,000 standards) ; 
and plywood, 155,000 cubic meters (110,- 
000 cubic meters). 


FELLINGS, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Total fellings of all woods in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany amounted to 
17,080,000 festmeters (1 festmeter=0.68 


cubic meter) during the first 6 months 
of the forestry year ending September 
1948. This quantity represented 57 per- 
cent of the year’s program. 


HARDWOOD EXPORTS; PLANT To PRODUCE 
PLYWoopD, GUATEMALA 


Hardwood exports from Guatemala 
were valued at $757,573 in 19847, compared 
with $881,906 in 1946. By value, this was 
Guatemala’s fifth largest export item. 

The establishment of a plant for the 
production of high-quality hardwood 
Plywood reportedly is under considera- 
tion, and operations may begin during 
1948. 


U. K. To RecetveE Woop From BraZIL 


Under terms of a trade agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Brazil, 
signed in May 1948 at Rio de Janeiro, the 
United Kingdom is expected to receive 
300,000 cubic feet of hardwoods and 12,- 
000 standards of softwoods from Brazil 
during 1948, according to a British trade 
journal. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


OPERATION OF NEw TYPE OF Hay MOWER 


Production of a new self-propelled hay 
mower, the KS-10, was expected in June 
by a plant at Lyubertsy, Moscow Prov- 
ince, U. S. S. R. 

With a “gang” of five mowers, this new 
machine mows a width of 10 meters and 
has a capacity of 5 to 6 hectares an hour. 
The Soviet press reports that this new 
mower does the work of 12 horsedrawn 
mowers and is more efficient (while con- 
suming less fuel) than existing tractor- 
drawn mowers. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


PLANT TO MANUFACTURE MINING 
MACHINERY 


Construction in the Donbass, U. S. S. 
R., of a new plant for the manufacture 
of mining machinery and mine-building 
equipment, such as drills, shields, hoists, 
pumps, et cetera, was reported in the 
Soviet press. 

The plant will be located along the 
South-Donetz Railway line near the sta- 
tion of Yasinovataya. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FOREIGN TRADE, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Imports of medicinals into the Bizonal 
Area of Germany during 1947 were 
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valued as follows (in United States dol- 
lars): Blood albumen, 44,052; casein, 
181,125; citric acid, 10,495; furfural, 
88,912; ichthyol, 28,374; insulin, 82,027; 
and other drugs, 29,521. 

Exports of chemicals and drugs from 
the Bizonal Area of Germany in 1947 
were valued at $549,300. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN INSULIN 
PRODUCTION 


Research workers at the University of 
Cape Town, Union of South Africa, have 
found that the pancreas of sharks pro- 
vides a high yield of insulin, reports the 
foreign press. As much insulin is ob- 
tained from 1,300 sharks as from 4,009 
to 5,000 cattle. Production of this drug 
from shark pancreas is considered com- 
mercially practicable, according to these 
reports. 


EXPORTS OF GENTIAN ROOT AND PSYLLIUM 
SEED, FRANCE 


Declared exports of gentian root to 
the United States from the Marseille 
Consular District in France during April 
1948 were valued at $1,092, and of plan- 
tago psyllium seed, at $2 620. 


EPHEDRA AND LAVENDER OIL EXFORTS, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Declared exports from French Morocco 
to the United States during 1947 in- 
cluded: Ephedra leaves, 6,140 kilograms 
valued at $993, and lavender oil, 50 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,218. 


Cop-Liver-Or Exports, ICELAND 


Exports of cod-liver oil from Iceland 
during 1947 totaled 6,000 metric tons 
valued at 23,000,000 crowns f. o. b. Ice- 
landic ports, compared with 8,000 metric 
tons valued at 28,000,000 crowns in 
the preceding year. (US$1=6.505 
crowns.) 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Imports of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations into Japan during 
January 1948 had an estimated value 
of $374,930; and exports, $71,917 accord- 
ing to recent estimates. 


LiICcORICE-ROOT PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The total 1947-48 crop of licorice root 
in Turkey is estimated at approximately 
17,000 metric tons. Stocks of the root in 
Anatolia, remaining from the 1946-47 
crop, amount to about 5,000 metric tons. 


ExXxPorTS, TANGANYIKA 


Total exports of gums arabic and copal 
from Tanganyika during December 1947 
amounted to 222 tons valued at £11,253. 
The chief destinations were India, 134 
tons valued at £6,729; and Kenya and 
Uganda, 28 tons valued at £1,524. 

Papain exports in December 1947 
amounted to 46 hundredweight valued at 
£4,235. These shipments went chiefly to 
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the United States (36 hundredweight, 
£3,299) and the United Kingdom (10 
hundredweight, £912). (£1 equaled ap- 
proximately US$4.03 in 1947.) 


PLANNED PRODUCTION BY NEW SPANISH 
COMPANY 


A Spanish company recently formed at 
Barcelona plans to manufacture a range 
of pharmaceutical products, including 
sulfonamides, reports the European 
press. The company also plans to mar- 
ket paludrine and cyclopropane. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DURING 
APRIL 


During April, 26 films were released in 
Habana theaters as compared with 32 in 
the preceding month. Box-office re- 
ceipts for April totaled $208,737 as com- 
pared with $154,248 in March. Of the 
April releases, 20 were produced in the 
United States, 3 in Mexico, 2 in Spain, 
and 1 in Argentina. Of the gross box- 
office receipts for April releases, United 
States films earned $150,861; Mexican, 
$46 883; Spanish, $6,847; and Argentine 
films, $4,146. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
April was a United States film which was 
shown simultaneously in five neighbor- 
hood theaters and was held over for a 
second week in each of the five. Gross 
receipts were $29,833. The second best 
attraction was a Mexican film, distrib- 
uted by Capitolio, which was shown si- 
multaneously in seven neighborhood 
theaters, being held over for a second 
week in one theater and having grossed 
$28 972. 

The wage dispute between the motion- 
picture distributors and exhibitors and 
the Federation of Cinematographic 
Workers continued thrcughout April. 
Some theater owners maintain that they 
are unable to pay the 30 percent wage 
increase demanded by the Federation 
and have requested an investigation of 
the economic situation of their theaters. 

A new theater, the America, was 
opened on April 29, in Caibarien, Prov- 
ince of Santa Clara. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,100, and is not air-condi- 
tioned. 


THEATER RECEIPTS, MEXICO 


Four new motion-picture’ theaters 
were opened in the Federal District of 
Mexico during 1947, and three theaters 


suspended operations during the year 


for remodeling purposes. There are now 
83 theaters (including those being ren- 
ovated) in the Federal District, with a 
total seating capacity of 161,953. Of this 





number, 134,370 seats are lower floor or 
orchestra, and 27,583 are balcony. Only 
19 of the theaters are considered to be 
important and, as such, to reflect 
theater-attendance trends. Of these 19 
theaters, 13 grossed more during the first 
half of 1947 than during the latter half. 
Although there are no figures available 
to verify the statement, exhibitors report 
that attendance continued to fall off dur- 
ing the early months of 1948. 

United States pictures lead the gross 
receipts for the Federal District, having 
totaled 39,992,023 pesos during 1947. 
Domestic films grossed a total of 23,157,- 
894 pesos. Miscellaneous foreign films, 
including those from Argentina (the 
largest supplier of this group), and for- 
eign as well as domestic short subjects 
accounted for a total of 8,600,357 pesos. 
Total box-office receipts during 1947 
amounted to 71,750,274 pesos; of this 
amount, 10,592,632 pesos was paid in 
theater taxes, leaving 61,157,642 pesos as 
the net entrance receipts. This compares 
with a total of 70,216,797 pesos in 1946 
and 58,952,571 pesos in 1945. 

It has been stated that ordinarily a 
good Mexican picture will outgross a 
United States film. This is illustrated by 
the following statistics: ‘“‘Enamorada,” 
a Mexican film, grossed 792,168 pesos in 
56 days, whereas a_ well-advertised 
United States picture grossed 656,279 
pesos in the same number of days. 


NEW AND RENOVATED THEATERS, VERACRUZ, 
MEXxIco 


According to the local press, two large 
motion-picture theaters of the Radio 
City Music Hall type soon will be built in 
Veracruz, Mexico. These are to be con- 
structed by a Veracruz group of capi- 
talists, and will become a part of the 
Cadena de Oro movie chain. The thea- 
ters will be known as the Madero and the 
Cortes. 

The old legitimate theater, Carrillo 
Puerto, is being repaired at a cost of 
about 250,000 pesos. When the repairs 
are completed, the theater will constitute 
a center of attraction for tourists 
in Veracruz, and it is hoped that it will 
be uSed for concerts, stage plays, and for 
motion pictures. 


AT . 
Naval Stores 
ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, 
GREECE 


Production of rosin in Greece in the 
1947-48 crop year totaled 5,904 metric 
tons, which was larger than the 1946-47 
figure of 5,190 tons but less than one- 
third of the 1939-40 output of 18,500 
tons. 

Output of turpentine in 1947-48 was 
1,584 tons, compared with 1,295 tons in 
1946-47 and 5,200 tons in 1939-40. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FISH-OIL PROCESSING 


Valuable oils of a high vitamin potency 
are now being produced from the liver 
and other visceral organs of certain fish 
caught in areas near Cape Town and at 
Gansbaai on the south coast west of 
Cape Town, Union of South Africa. The 
Fisheries Development Corp. of South 
Africa, Ltd., is cooperating with certain 
other companies in the production of oil 
from pilchards which abound around the 
coast of southern Africa. The Vaalhai 
or soup-fin shark has proved to be a val- 
uable source of liver oil of a high vita- 
min-A potency; the inshore fishing in- 
dustry is chiefly engaged in shark fishing 
for production of vitamin oils. 

The annual output of fish-liver oil is 
estimated at 160,000 imperial gallons 
(imperial gallon=1.2009 United States 
gallons) and that of fish-body oils at 
250,000 imperial gallons. The value of 
the fish- and vitamin-oil industry is esti- 
mated at about £1,500,000 ($6,000,000). 

Considerable development has taken 
place recently in fish-oil processing. A 
number of large new plants have been 
purchased in the United States and in- 
stalled along the West Coast of the Union 
of South Africa, and a large increase in 
the production of fish oil is expected to 
take place during 1949. The capacity 
estimated to become available in 1949 is 
100 long tons per hour, and, in view of 
the fairly long fishing season, this is ex- 
pected to produce at least 10,000 long 
tons of fish oil (and 15,000 short tons of 
fish meal). 

Practically the entire production for 
1948 has already been sold on contract 
to the British Ministry of Food. The 
prices paid by the concentrators for the 
raw oil are in line with prevailing world 
prices; the price asked for the concen- 
trate will be in accord with United States 
prices. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 


According to figures covering rubber 
purchases made by the Rubber Credit 
Bank, Brazilian production of natural 
rubber during April 1948 totaled 3,807,- 
392 net kilograms, as compared with 
1,503,605 kilograms in the preceding 
month and 2,884,228 kilograms reported 
for April 1947. (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds.) Approximately 98.7 percent 
came from the Amazon Valley and the 
remainder came from other producing 
areas of Brazil. The increase of about 
60.5 percent over March 1948 and 24.4 
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7,990 tons, and paper products 10,192 tons. 


for the previous month. 





Mid-Spring U. S. Imports of Paper and Paper Products 


United States imports of paper, paperboard, and paper products in April 1948 totaled 
362,265 tons, the Department of Commerce announced on June 17 through its Office of 


Imports were 50,260 tons below the March 1948 level, the decrease being principally due 
to the reduction in imports of newsprint, but were 32,844 above those in April 1947. 

Of total imports in this group during April, paper (principally newsprint) represented 
358,799 tons, paperboard 2,974 tons, and paper products 492 tons, according to the Forest 


Newsprint imports during April, amounting to 349,649 tons, were 48,633 tons below 
those in March and 34,315 tons above the April 1947 imports. 

April 1948 imports of pulpwood were 75,310 cords less than the March total, while 
wood-pulp imports registered a loss of 37,170 tons in similar comparison. 

April 1948 exports of paper, paperboard, and paper products totaled 34,351 tons, a 
decrease of 538 tons from those in March 1948 and a gain of 257 tons over April of last year. 

Of total exports in this group during April, paper amounted to 16,169 tons, paperboard 


Newsprint exports in April, totaling 3,004 tons, were 1,446 tons above those in March. 
April exports of wood pulp amounted to 6,396 tons, a gain of 1,490 tons from the total 





percent over April 1947 may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Rubber Credit 
Bank took over payment of rubber de- 
livered to it by producers since the be- 
ginning of 1948. 

Shipments of natural rubber from all 
of the producing areas to southern Brazil 
during April 1948 totaled 668,517 net kilo- 
grams, as compared with 2,698,175 kilo- 
grams exported during the preceding 
month, and 2,624,638 kilograms shipped 
during April 1947. The substantial de- 
crease in shipments during April 1948 
may be explained by the accumulation 
of stocks of natural rubber in southern 
consuming centers of Brazil, and the 
lack of foreign markets. The foreign 
demand is inactive because the cost of 
Brazilian rubber is substantially higher 
than the international market price. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at the end of April 
1948 amounted to 9,599,268 net kilograms 
at exporting points, and 3,696,166 kilo- 
grams at consuming points in Brazil. 

Trade estimates obtained by the Con- 
sulate General in Sao Paulo indicate that 
the production of reclaimed rubber dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 was approxi- 
mately 300,000 net kilograms. Practi- 
cally all reclaimed rubber is produced 
and used by manufacturers of rubber 
products in their own operations. 


CHILE RATIONS INNER TUBES 


By an official decree effective May 31, 
1948, the Chilean Government reestab- 
lished rationing of domestic and im- 
ported inner tubes of all sizes. The 
measure is intended to insure an equita- 
ble distribution of inner tubes available 
in the market, according to trade opin- 
ion, and was prompted by a downward 
curve in the production trend of the do- 
mestic tube-manufacturing industry. 
Importing and distributing concerns are 
required to report their stocks to the 
Office of Transportation Materials. 
Special authorization must be obtained 





for the transportation of inner tubes 
from one section of the country to an- 
other. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
quipment 


HOSPITALS AND DENTAL AND MEDICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, JAPAN 


Hospitals operating in Japan at the 
end of January 1948 numbered 3,412 
(capacity 211,101 beds), compared with 
3,390 hospitals (capacity 212,256 beds) 
at the end of December 1947. 

The value of medical and dental sup- 
plies manufactured in January totaled 
1,119,413,884 yen, an increase of 357,- 
597,808 yen from the December produc- 
tion, and of 655,368,177 yen from the 
average monthly figure for 1947. In- 
cluded in the January total were medical 
instruments valued at 13,008,972 yen 
(compared with 16,675,711 yen in Decem- 
ber 1947 and a 1947 monthly average of 
10,223,865 yen), dental instruments val- 
ued at 9,567,089 yen (compared with 
17,563,243 yen in December 1947 and a 
1947 monthly average of 8,915,947 yen), 
and dental materials valued at 7,540,385 
yen (compared with 17,748,067 yen in 
December and a 1947 monthly average 
of 4,224,578 yen). 


Shipbuilding 
FIvE NEw TRAWLERS RECEIVED IN ICELAND 


Five new trawlers were received in 
Iceland from the United Kingdom in the 
first quarter of 1948. This delivery is the 
first of an order for about 15, costing a 
total of about 24,000,000 crowns ($3,700,- 
000), expected this year. These pur- 
chases will not affect Iceland’s unob- 
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ligated reserves, inasmuch as the foreign 
exchange has been set aside for this 
purpose. 


ACTIVITY IN CANADIAN SHIPYARDS 


Sufficient shipbuilding offers to keep 
Canada in the big shipbuilding leagues 
for at least 3 years and to provide steady 
employment for Canadian workmen are 
forecast by Canada’s wartime director 
of shipbuilding. 

Inquiries are being received from 
South America, Mexico, and South 
Africa, looking toward the construction 
of large dredging equipment to be used 
in the harbors. Included are some large 
dredgers capable of digging to depths of 
almost 40 feet, a comparatively new type 
for Canadian shipbuilders. A large de- 
mand for freighter tonnage also is re- 
ported, particularly from South America. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXporTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils to 
the United States from the Marseille 
Consular District, France, in April 1948, 
were valued at $8,818—a tremendous de- 
cline from $110,470 in the like month of 
1947. The April 1948 total consisted of 
the following items: Oil of French celery 
seed, $1,890; oil of coriander, $1,6C0; 
sandalwood oil, $1,300; and other oils, 
$4,028. 

French trade circles attribute the 
sharp drop in value of essential-oil ship- 
ments to the diminishing United States 
demand in face of prohibitive French 
prices. These sources do not foresee any 
improvement until France experiences a 
general reduction in prices. 


Soap PRODUCTION, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Soap production in the State of Cochin 
China, in French Indochina, totaled 
1,150 metric tons during the first quarter 
of 1948, compared with 1,110 tons in the 
last quarter of 1947. Output of soap in 
the Province of Cambodia is estimated 
at about 250 metric tons in each of the 
two quarters. 


Soap Imports, JAPAN 


In 1947, Japan imported a total of 473 
metric tons of soap from Hong Kong and 
1,192 pounds from the United States. 

During the third quarter of 1947, a 
private foreign-trade contract for the 
importation of soap valued at $294,000 
was concluded. 


FoREIGN TRADE, GREECE 


Imports of toilet preparations and 
soap into Greece during 1947 amounted 
to 77 metric tons, valued at 1,007,900,000 
drachmas. Exports of these articles in 
the same period totaled 27 metric tons, 
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valued at 287,753,000 drachmas. 
age rate of the drachma in 1947 was 
US$0.0001.) 


(Aver- 


FETITGRAIN-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first 5 months of 1948 amounted to 65,638 
kilograms valued at $348,684, as com- 
pared with 24,463 kilograms valued at 
$126,167 in the like months of 1947. 


Teleeommuni- 
pation equipment 


INCREASED NUMBER OF HOME RapIo SETs, 
JAPAN 


A continued increase in the number of 
registered home radio sets was reported 
in February by the Broadcasting Corp. 
of Japan. The number of new regis- 
trants totaled 113,945, and cancelations 
numbered 56,175, leaving a net increase 
of 57,770 for the month. At the end of 
February the number of licensees was 
6,330,057, of whom 6,243,896 had paid the 
monthly listening fee and 86,161 held free 
listening privileges. 

The greatest concentration of home 
radio sets is in the metropolitan area of 
Tokyo and surrounding prefectures. The 
Nagoya and Osaka, and Kyoto areas are 
next in density. The lowest density is in 
southern Japan. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Cumulative January to December 1947 
exports of textiles from Brazil (in metric 
tons) are as follows: Cotton thread, 302; 
woolen yarn for weaving, 22; wool yarn, 
2; silk yarn, 7; cotton fabric, 265; cotton 
stockings, 19; cotton wearing apparel, 19; 
cotton sheets, 6; cotton house furnish- 
ings, 12; oilcloth, 216; woolen piece goods, 
78; plain felt hats, 17; silk piece goods, 2; 
rayon piece goods, 7; rayon stockings, 7; 
and carpets and rugs, 8. . 

Exports in 1947 (with United States 
share in parentheses) are as follows (in 
tons). Cotton waste, 508 (148) ; raw cot- 
ton, 285,472 (702); cotton linters, 34,392 
(1,891); cotton rags, 10,299 (2,612); and 
silk waste, 367 (57). 


SITUATION IN LEBANON’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The rayon and nylon industries have 
cost Lebanon its foreign market for raw 
silk, and the silkworm industry is slowly 
passing out of existence. Production in 
1947 totaled 375 tons of fresh cocoons, 
100 tons less than the year before. All 
but 50 tons were reeled in Lebanon, the 
remainder intended for shipment to 





France. Negotiations for this shipment 
have been delayed, and there was a pos- 
sibility of shipment to Spain instead. 
Raw-silk production in 1946 amounted 
to 48 tons, and in 1947 to 32 tons. 

The four cotton-spinning mills at 
Beirut and near Tripoli produced 1,259 
tons of yarn in 1947. Manufacturers 
hope that the 1948 output will reach a 
capacity figure of 1,350 tons. 

Total production in 1947, in 1009 
meters (with 1948 forecast in paren- 
theses), was as follows: Cotton, 17,090 
(10,000) ; silk and rayon, 2,160 (3,000): 
and woolens, 100 (150). Underwear and 
hosiery production totaled 90,000 (125,- 
000) dozen. 


FOREIGN TRADE, MEXICO 


The 1948 cotton crop in Mexico has 
been estimated at 600,000 to 625,000 bales. 
A tentative figure of 300,000 bales has 
been set as available for export from this 
production. The textile industry is pro- 
testing these heavy exports since this 
policy would maintain the current high 
prices of 165 to 180 pesos per 100 pounds. 
The 1947 cotton crop sold for 125 to 130 
pesos per 100 pounds. (1 peso=$0.2058.) 

In March 1948, imports of cotton of 
all types totaled 1,290 metric quintals 
(of 220 pounds each) of which 1,039 
metric quintals came from the United 
States and 251 from Peru. Exports in 
February 1948 (in metric quintals) were 
as follows (United States share in paren- 
theses): Cotton, all types, 66,214 (66.- 
214); henequen fiber, 40,286 (40,160 
quintals to the United States and 126 to 
Colombia) ; Bagasse (tow) , 4,298 (4,298) : 
binder twine, 12,441 (12,441); yarn, 
thread, and cordage, 3,053 (3,053); ixtle 
fiber, 5,245 (4,915); ixtle products (in- 
cluding rope), 578 (577). 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, EL SALVADOR 

The increasing importance of cotton in 
Salvador’s economy is emphasized by the 
fact that the 1947-48 crop reached the 
record figure of 20,573 bales and would 
have been substantially larger but for 
unfavorable weather conditions during 
November and December. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CHILEAN RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION, 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Chilean production of rayon yarns for 
1947 amounted to 1,488 tons, of which 
1,442 were viscose continuous filament 
and an estimated 46 tons were spun- 
rayon yarn. Domestic production after 
1948 is estimated at 2,250 tons of filament 
yarns and 1,500 tons of spun rayon. If 
there are no exceptional mechanical or 
technical operating difficulties, it is esti- 
mated that about 100 tons of continuous 
filament yarn will be the output for the 
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remainder of 1948. The staple-fiber di- 
vision is expected to be ready for com- 
mercial production in November 1948 
and should produce about 150 tons of 
staple available for commercial spinners. 
One 5,000 spindle mill is now ready and 
two others of the same capacity are ex- 
pected to be completed by October. 

In 1947, imports of all types of yarn 
amounted to 942 tons, 354 from the 
United States; 404 from Italy; 77 from 
the Netherlands; 61 from the United 
Kingdom; 30 from Belgium; and 16 from 
Switzerland. Exports to the United 
States totaled 10 tons, and to Argentina, 
4, representing the first commercial ex- 
portation of domestic yarns. 

Stocks of yarn at the producing plant 
were reported at 300 tons as of January 
1, 1948, compared with 230 tons in Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. If exchange conditions per- 
mit and domestic production comes up 
to expectations, the consumption of 
rayon yarn probably will reach 3,000 tons 
in 1948. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON PIECE Goons, CANADA 


Canadian exports of rayon piece goods 
in the first quarter of 1948 amounted 
to 1,037,319 yards compared with 1,151,- 
231 yards in the first quarter of 1947, 
according to reports in a trade publica- 
tion. South Africa was the leading pur- 
chaser followed by Australia, Panama, 
and Venezuela. In the corresponding 
period of 1947, Australia was the lead- 
ing consumer, and South Africa and New 
Zealand were next in importance. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NYLON MANUFACTURE, 
CANADA 


Nylon staple fiber is now available for 
experimental use in a factory in Ontario, 
Canada, which is producing polymer 
from nylon salt solution imported from 
the United States, says a British trade 
publication. Filament yarn production 
has risen to 2,500,000 pounds a year, and 
the plant has a substantial staple-fiber 
capacity. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Total wool production in Canada in 
1947 amounted to 14,090,000 pounds, as 
compared with a revised estimate of 16,- 
747,000 pounds in 1946. Shorn-wool 
production decreased in every Province 
because of the decrease in sheep num- 
bers, and pulled wool also decreased by 
1,400,000 pounds. Exports in 1947 to- 
taled 5,103,000 pounds, as compared with 
6,409,000 pounds in 1946 and imports 
amounted to 79,895,000 and_ 100,042,000 


we 


pounds, respectively. 
MANUFACTURE AND EXPoRTS, ITALY 


The Italian wool-textile industry was 
practically restored to normal during 
1947. However, in order to keep in op- 
eration the industry’s 780,000 carded- 
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wool spindles, 700,000 combed-wool spin- 
dles, and 21,000 looms, exports in 1948 
must be increased considerably over the 
1947 level. Exports for 1947, in quintals, 
were reported as follows: Yarns, 4,142; 
fabrics, 15,000; mixed textiles, 2,000; as 
compared with 20,000, 96,000, and 16,000, 
respectively, in 1938. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, TURKEY 


In 1947 Turkey produced 27,296 metric 
tons of wool, 4,746 tons of mohair, and 
10,258 tons of goat’s hair, as compared 
with a 1946 production of 31,202 tons, 
5,586 tons, and 7,154 tons, respectively. 
The 1948 production is expected to be 5 
to 10 percent higher than in 1947. Min- 
istry of Commerce Officials report 2,500 
to 3,000 tons of mohair on hand, and 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of wool. All wool on 
hand probably will be used in Turkey, 
therefore exports in any quantity in the 
near future are not anticipated. 

Exports of wool during January-Feb- 
ruary 1948 amounted to 238 tons; of mo- 
hair, 558 tons; and of hair, 46 tons. In 
the corresponding 2 months of 1947 ex- 
ports totaled 784 tons, 2,254 tons, and 
270 tons, respectively. 

During the period January-November 
1947, one-half of the wool was exported 
to the United States, one-third to Bul- 
garia, and small amounts to Rumania 
and Italy. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived one-half of the mohair, and 
smaller quantities went to Italy and 
France. One-half of the ordinary hair 
was exported to Italy, with some hair 
shipped to the United Kingdom and to 
the United States. 

During January-November 1947, 3,372 
tons of greasy wool; 1,829 tons of washed 
wool; and 138 tons of combed wool were 
imported, principally from Australia and 
the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HENEQUEN PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, CUBA 


Cuban production of raw henequen 
fiber during the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to approximately 6,100,000 
pounds which was one-fifth larger than 
in the comparable period of 1947. The 
1948 output is forecast at about 31,- 
000,000 pounds. Exports of henequen 
and products during the first quarter 
were more than double those of the 
similar period of 1947. Of the total, raw 
fiber accounted for 81 percent. Exports 
of rope and twine declined markedly. 

Henequen-fiber exports to the United 
States in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
1,718 tons; henequen rope to the Domini- 
can Republic amounted to 8 tons. Other 
exports (with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows (all figures in 
tons): Henequen waste, 1 (104); hene- 
quen rope, to the United States, 159 
(229), to Argentina, 69 (65); to Haiti, 2 
(4); to Puerto Rico, 151 (156); and to 


Yugoslavia, unknown (45); henequen 
twine, to the United States, 14 (328) ; and 
to Argentina, unknown (24). 


NEw TYPE oF FIBER PrRopUCED, GERMANY 


Nationalized textile mills in the Prov- 
ince of Brandenburg, Germany, have 
produced a fiber, similar to cotton, from 
hemp and flax straw, which spins well 
and is very firm, reports a foreign trade 
Magazine It is spun with 40 percent 
admixture of rayon and wool. Uphol- 
stery and work clothing manufactured 
from the fiber are satisfactory. 


QUARTERLY SISAL REPORT, HAITI 


Production of Haitian machine decor- 
ticated sisal in the first quarter of 1948 
totaled 10,716,404 pounds of line fiber 
and white tow and 2,006,519 pounds of 
flume waste. It was estimated that 41,- 
709,573 pounds of line fiber and white 
tow and 8,916,971 pounds of flume waste 
might be produced in 1948, compared 
with 23,075,750 pounds and 6,624,134 
pounds, respectively, in 1947. 


MANUFACTURE OF OSTRICH-FEATHER 
CLOTH, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


As a result of successful experiments 
conducted in the United States, a fac- 
tory which could employ about 350 work- 
ers may be constructed in Port Elizabeth 
or Oudtshoorn, South Africa, for the 
manufacture of ostrich-feather cloth, 
says a British trade publication. The 
new cloth will be softer than silk, very 
durable, it is claimed, and may be used 
for dresses, handbags, and even shoes. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY EXports, CANADA 


Canadian exports of full-fashioned 
hosiery during the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to 37,591 dozen pairs, a 
marked decline from the 56,964 dozen 
pairs exported in the like period of 1947, 
reports a recent Canadian trade publica- 
tion. Greatest declines during the Jan- 
uary-March period were noted in ship- 
ments to the Union of South Africa, 
Newfoundland, and Switzerland. Many 
countries which imported lesser quan- 
tities of hosiery in the first quarter of 
1947 were not able to continue in the 
similar period of 1948. 





Imports of paper and related products 
into Iceland totaled 1,559 metric tons 
during the first quarter of 1948, com- 
pared with 947 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1947. 





A deposit of ilmenite of excellent 
quality has been found in Czechoslovakia, 
according to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Up to the present time, Czecho- 
slovakia has imported this pigment ma- 
terial from Sweden. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch. 
Office of International Trade 


Flood Stops Rail Traffic 
Over U. S.-Mexico Bridge 


High waters in the Rio Grande River 


on June 25, 1948, destroyed 393 feet of 
the east end of the railway bridge be- 
tween Eagle Pass, Texas, and Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, according to the Amer- 
ican Consul at Piedras Negras. 

Destruction was confined to the wooden 
trestle which does not extend over the 
river proper. The steel structure of the 
bridge extending over the river appar- 
ently has not been damaged by the flood. 
However, it will probably be several 
weeks before the missing part of the 
international railway bridge is replaced. 
In the meantime, carload shipments have 
been suspended. 


Daily Flights Authorized 
for Philippine Air Line 


The Philippine air carrier, Commercial 
Air Lines, Inc. (CALI) has reeeived per- 
mission from the Philippine Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reorganize its routes 
and fly daily schedules, according to the 
American Embassy in Manila. 

Two extended flights daily now com- 
prise the entire scheduled CALI service. 
The first leaves Manila at 8:45 a. m. 
and stops at Iloilo, Cebu, Dumaguete, 
Dipolog, Zamboanga,and Jolo. The sec- 
ond leaves Manila at 9:20 and stops at 
Cebu, Tagbilaran, Cagayan de Misamis, 
Cotabato, and Davao. On both the 
southbound and return flights, planes 
from each route are scheduled to meet at 
Cebu to permit transfers. The com- 
pany hopes eventually to extend daily 
flight service to Legaspi, Masbate, Tac- 
loban, Capiz, Dansalan, and Bacolod. 
Stops were made at all these points under 
the old semiweekly schedules. 


Soviet Passenger Traffic 
Increases on Black Sea 


The beginning of the vacation season 
has resulted in increased activity in pas- 
senger traffic on the Black Sea. In ad- 
dition to the express route Odessa- 
Batum, serviced by two Soviet ships, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, and Ukraina, the 
Soviet press reports the opening of a new 
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line, Odessa-Sochi. The two ships of 
this line, Lvov and HKotovski, make stops 
at Feodosia and Tuapse. 

Jacationists from the Soviet industrial 
area of Donbass can now use a new 


steamship line, - lariupol-Odessa. Ships 
of this line stop at a number of Crimean 
ports. 

Since the _ reestablishment of a 
through traffic on the Dnieper between 
Kiev and xherson, the movement of 
ships between Kherson and Odessa has 
increased. Passenger's can now make a 
trip all the way from _.iev to Odessa by 
ship with only one change en route 

Increased passenger traffic is also noted 
in the northern seas. The e::press ship 
Derzhavin now maintains passenger 
service between Archangel and ur- 
mansk in addition to such regular lines 
as Archangel-Naryan Mar and Mur- 
mansk-Pechenga 


Irrigation and Power 
Development in India 


The government of the Central Prov- 
ince and Berar, India, has announced 
the beginning of the construction of 
what it calls the largest man-made lake 
in the world on the Wainganga River 
in the Central Province. It is planned 





Bermuda Lifts Ban on 
Dollar Travel 


The American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Hamilton reports that the 
ban on all pleasure travel to non- 
sterling areas has been lifted as of 
June 4. 
mitted one holiday trip per year to 
nonsterling areas with $3000 in 
United States or Canadian funds. 
plus travel expenditures from Ber- 
muda to a continental gateway. 


Bermudians are now per- 


In announcing the change of pol- 
icy. the Bermudian government 
expressed the hope that the public 
would not take undue advantage of 
the relaxation. in view of the seri- 
ous foreign-exchange situation. 














that this lake will generate 250,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, irrigate 1,000,000 
acres of land, and supply 329 miles of 
navigation. Later subsidiary dams wil] 
increase the electric power to 600,000 
kilowatts. The cost of the initial stage 
will be 340,000,000 rupees and the sec- 
ond stage 500,000,090 rupees 

The dam site is 18 miles south of 
Warsa and was selected to obtain the 
maximum storage possible for irrigation 
as well as power development. The dam 
will hold 33,000,030 acre-feet of water. 


Cuba Makes Progress on 
Highway Building Program 


A total of 963 kilometers of new roads 
and highways were completed in Cuba 
during the period October 10, 1944, to 
March i, 1-43, according to a report by 
the Ministry of Public Works. At pres- 
ent, 70 roads and highways totaling 525 
kilometers are under construction 

The outstanding highway under con- 
struction is the Via Blanca, connecting 
Habana with Varadero, along the north 
coast. The length of this highway is 
131.39 kilometers, of which C€3.30 kilo- 
meters correspond te Habana Province 
and 683 to Matanzas Province. Included 
in this project is the building of Cuba's 
largest bridge, to be named Puente Can- 
imar, crossing the Canimar River in 
Matanzas Frovince. This bridge will be 
of the twin-arc pillar type and will have 
an over-all length of 311.80 meters. The 
approaches on both shores are under 
construction 


Reorganization Planned for 
British Overseas Airways 


British Overseas Airways has an- 
nounced a plan to completely reorgan‘Ze 
the corporation. This plan would decen- 
tralize the administrative offices, reduc- 
ing the size of the three divisions—At- 
lantic, Far and Middle East, and Africa— 
and providing each with the responsibil- 
ity for its own operations, revenues, and 
costs, This will materially aid the cor- 
poration in showing the revenue losses 
on “prestige” and ‘national-interest” 
routes and the earning capacity of each 
type of aircraft. The implementation of 
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the plan depends on tlie Government’s 
decision regarding the aircraft BO“C is 
to be allowed to purchase. 


Finnish Air Line Begins 
Helsinki-Amsterdam Service 


The “innish air line, Aero Oy, is slated 
to begin a new air service between Hel- 
sinki and Amsterdam on Ju'y 2), 1948. 
Flights from ‘<lelsinki will be made on 
Tuesdays end Fridays and from Amster- 
dam on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
with stops at Norrkoping and Copen- 
hagen en route. 


Paris-to-Dijon Railway 
Electrification Announced 


The 200 miles of railway in France be- 
tween Paris and Dijon will be electrified 
before the end of 1950, according to re- 
ports reaching the American Embassy in 
Paris. By 1952, electric train service will 
be extended to Lyon, which is located 122 
miles beyond Dijon 


Nationalization of Railways 
Considered by Irish Dail 


The Irish Minister for Finance, upon 
being questioned in the Dail on June 15, 
revealed that the question of the nation- 
alization of Irish transport may have to 
come before the Dail at its present ses- 
sion. The Coras Iompair Eireann (Irish 
Transport Company) is a joint stock 
company enjoying monopolistic privi- 
leges as well as governmental financial 
support. This company was formed in 
accordance with the Transport Act of 
1944, providing for the amalgamation of 
the Great Southern Railway Co. and the 
Dublin United Transport Co. It has 
presented to the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce a request for permission 
to increase its rates and fares by 12}. 
percent. The company lost almost 
£1,000,000 last year and is still losing 
heavily 


Guatemala City’s New Phone 
System Goes Into Operation 


A new automatic dial telephone system 
was recently inaugurated in Guatemala 
City, Guatemala, with more than 3,000 
new telephone instruments going into 
operation. Under the original installa- 
tion contract, held by the Swedish Eric- 
sson Co., an additional 2 000 telephones 
will eventually be connected. The sys- 
tem is owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala through the Min- 
istry of Communications and Public 
Works. 

The replacement of the old system of 
telephones in the capital city was in- 
tended to take place shortly after the 
contract was signed in 1939, but installa- 
tion was postponed during the war years. 
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The reported cost specified in the origi- 
nal contract was 415,000 quetzales (1 
quetzal=US$1), including 55,000 quet- 
Zales for installations in the National 
Palace. In February 1945, this sum was 
increased by 33,381 in consideration of 
additional work and equipment necessary 
to extend the system to approximately 
500 additional points in the residential 
Santa Clara District, which was devel- 
oped largely during the war years. 

According to a contract signed between 
the above-mentioned company and the 
Guatemalan Government on May 12, 
1947, an additional 1,000 telephone sets 
plus the necessary installation equipment 
are to be delivered by January 1, 194). 

Late in 1947, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment announced invitations to bid on a 
telephone system for the city of Quezal- 
tenango to consist of 500 numbers with 
facilities for expansion to 2.000. 


Syro-Lebanese Council Creates 
Free Zone in Tripoli, Lebanon 


The Syro-Lebanese High Council of 
Common Interests issued Decree No. 814 
on June 17, 1948, creating a Free Zone in 
Tripoli, Lebanon, according to the Amer- 
ican Legation at Beirut. The decree is 
summarized as follows: 


1. A Free Zone shall be created on the 
land adjoining the Tripoli Sea Airport and 
shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Customs Code. 

2. The Free Zone shall have an area of 
25,000 square meters 

3. Covered and uncovered warehouses shall 
be erected and railway tracks constructed in 
the area, Which will be surrounded by 
fences and walls. 

4. A special board shall be appointed by the 
Government for the management of this 
Zone. 





Postal Service Reopened to 
State of Israel 


The United States Post Office 
will accept unregistered letters and 
post cards as surface or air mail 
to the State of Israel. according to 
an announcement on June 26, 1948. 
Letters may weigh up to 4 pounds 
and © ounces. but must not con- 
tain merchandise. 

The postage rates for surface 
mail are: 

Letters: 5 cents for the first) ounce 
and 3 cents for each additional ounce or 
fraction thereof. 

Post Cards: 3 cents. 

For air mail the rates are: 

Letters: 25 cents per half ounce. 

Air Letter Sheets: 10 cents each. 

For the present, arrangements 
have not been completed for the 
restoration of mail service to Arab 
Palestine. 











The port of Tripoli, which ranks sec- 
ond in importance to the port of Beirut, 
is connected by rail with Syria, Turkey, 
Iraq, and Transjordan. The creation of 
the Tripoli Free Zone will greatly facili- 
tate the exportation of goods to neigh- 
boring countries. Beirut has had a Free 
Zone for the last 10 years. 


Rate Increase Authorized, 
Spanish National Railways 


The Spanish Official State Bulletin re- 
cently published the decree of the Min- 
istry of Public Works increasing passen- 
ger and freight rates on the National 
Railway Network (the RENFE, or Red 
Nacional de Ferrocarriles Espafioles), 
which entered into effect liay 15, 1948. 

The decree authoriz2s an increase of 
40 percent in passenger rates, based upon 
those existing on January 1, 1946, and 
provides for freight increases of 22 per- 
cent. S2veral exceptions to the latter 
provision were made, however, allowing 
only a 14-percent increase in the ship- 
ment of coal and a reduction of 8 per- 
cent for the following products: Fertiliz- 
ers, edible oils, rice, sugar, vegetal coal, 
fresh meats, rye, corn and wheat, fresh 
and dried fruits, flour, garden vegetables, 
eggs, milk (including condensed and 
powdered), fresh vegetables, dried vege- 
tables, cattle fodder, potatoes, fresh fish, 
salted and smoked fish. 


Telephone Rate Increases 
Announced in Uruguay 


The Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del 
Estadc, a Government-controlled entity 
of Uruguay, has announced an increase 
in telephone rates effective July 1, 1948. 
The unlimited residence telephone has 
been discontinued, and in its place a 270 
limit has been inaugurated. The old and 
new rates, in pesos per month, for Mon- 
tevideo are given below: 

Residence Old rate New rate 


telephones_ Unlimited 4.00 270 limit 5.00 
Other sub- 


scribers 100 limit 4.50 130 ” 5.50 
Other sub- 
scribers 200 ” 6.25 200 ” 17.25 
Other sub- 


scribers 400 ” 9.50 400 ” 10.50 
Other sub- 


scribers__ Unlimited 10.50 600 ” 11.50 


The rate per call in excess of the limit 
has been increased from 0.02 peso to 0.03 
peso (1.895 pesos=US$1). In the in- 
terior, charges will be increased 1 peso 
per month per telephone over the exist- 
ing rates. 


Guatemala Reports on 
Highway Developments 

Official reports show that during 1947 
the Highway Department of the Gov- 


ernment of Guatemala spent 1,440,555 
quetzales, exclusive of expenditures on 
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the Inter-American Highway. This 
highway accounted for an expenditure 
of 1,551,984 quetzales, with construction 
work going forward on eight projects, 
according to the American Embassy in 
Guatemala City. 

Bus-line traffic broke all records in 
1947. Interurban bus-line passenger 
movement jumped to 2,451,600 in 1947, 
whereas in 1946 the figure was 1,485,800. 
During the same period, rail passenger 
business declined slightly to the point 
where the railroads now carry only about 
twice as Many passengers as busses. 

Urban bus lines established an even 
more impressive record of gains during 
1947, carrying 37,903,600 persons as com- 
pared with 27,260,300 the year before. 


Argentine Air Line To Start 
Flights to Tierra del Fuego 


The Direccién general de Aeronautica 
Comercial of Argentina has granted au- 
thorization to the Sociedad Mixta Aero- 
posta Argentina (AEROPOSTA) to op- 
erate a weekly round-trip service be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Ushuaia, in the 
remote Tierra del Fuego, with stops in 
Bahia Blanca, Carmen Patagones, Tre- 
lew, Comodoro Rivadavia, Puerto Dese- 


ado, San Julian, Santa Cruz, Rio Gallegos, 
and Rio Grande. According to the 
American Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
Douglas C-—47’s will be used in this serv- 
ice, and flights will leave Buenos Aires 
on Tuesdays at 5 a. m., arriving in 
Ushuaia on Wednesdays at 10:15 a. m. 
Return flights will leave Ushuaia on 
Wednesdays at 11 a. m. and arrive in 
Buenos Aires on Thursdays at 7:10 p. m. 
The authorization limits AEROPOSTA 
to the carriage of cargo only between 
Buenos Aires and Rio Gallegos and re- 
turn, but permits the transport of both 
passengers and cargo in both directions 
over the remainder of the route, Rio 
Gallegos-Rio Grande-Ushuaia. 


Electric Energy Consumption 
on the Increase in Guatemala 


Consumption of electric energy in 
Guatemala increased during 1947, and 
reached a total of 40,788,800 kilowatt- 
hours compared with 38,896,400 kilowatt- 
hours in 1946. The high month of 1947 
was December, when 3,550,000 kilowatt- 
hours were consumed. 

Some time during the present year, the 
long-awaited new power plant at Lake 
Amatitlan, 17 miles from Guatemala 
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How United States Ports Are Ranked 


Statement Prepared in Transportation and Communications Branch, OIT 


The Department of Commerce has received a number of inquiries on the seeming 
confusion in the ranking of United States ports. 
certain port may be ranked second in size, while in other cases it may be ranked sixth or 
seventh. The relative position of the port depends primarily upon the measuring stich 


Such measurements as the total tonnage of water-borne trade, the tonnage of foreign 
trade, the value of the commodities exported and imported, the number of vessel arrivals 
and departures at a port, and the number of passengers entering or leaving, are all used 
from time to time to measure the relative position of ports, and each measurement usually 
A port, for example, which handles a large tonnage of 
low-value bulk commodities may rank far higher in terms of comparative tonnage han- 
dled than it would in terms of the value of commodities handled. 

The Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, provide the 
basis for measuring the relative position of ports on an over-all tonnage basis. 
reports present data which include coastal and intercoastal shipments, traffic within the 
port area, traffic between a port and a tributary waterway, and imports and exports in 


The Bureau of the Census, on the other hand, compiles statistics showing quantity and 
value of goods handled in the foreign trade. These data are frequently used as an index 
to a port’s relative importance by those interested in the export and import trade. In 
addition to the commodity information, the Bureau of the Census also publishes data 


relating to foreign-trade vessel entrances and clearances through United States Customs 


Data showing the volume of intercoastal trafic handled at the various ports are pub- 
Data on the number of passengers arriving and 
leaving at the various ports by ocean and by air can be furnished by the Bureau of Immi- 


In addition to the measurements of port activity just mentioned, other yardsticks may 
be used from time to time to determine a port’s relative importance in various fields. 
The amount of money invested in the port’s structures and equipment, the number and 
size of piers and equipment for handling cargo, the number of rail connections, and even 
the depth of the water are all elements which may at one time or another be considered 


It is not at all surprising, then, that wide 
The method used will depend upon the particular interest of the individual. 
portant consideration is that those who engage in the ranking of ports state specifically 
If this is done, there will be no need for misunder- 
standing and confusion as to what position a particular port holds in relation to other 


» variations appear in the ranking of ports. 


It is pointed out that in some cases a 
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City, will go into service, thereby reliey- 
ing the power shortage which has been 
acute during the past 3 years. 

During 1947 restrictive measures were 
in effect to curtail the use of electric 
power in the country, and new contracts 
for electric power installations for in- 
dustrial or domestic cooking purposes 
were impossible to obtain. In fact, the 
domestic contracts issued during the 
year provided only for electric lights, one 
radio, one refrigerator, and no other elec- 
tric appliances. 


Jupiter Airways, Ltd., Opens 
Madras-to-New Delhi Service 


A new air service from Madras to New 
Delhi: India, operated by the Jupiter Air- 
ways, Limited, was inaugurated recently. 
A fleet of nine Dakotas converted for ci- 
vilian use by the Hindustan Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Bangalore, will fly on this route. 
Each Dakota has seating accommoda- 
tions for 21 passengers and is said to be 
fitted with the latest equipment for safe- 
ty, comfort, and speed. 

Flights from Madras to Delhi will be 
operated on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and from New Delhi to Madras 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
It is understood that provisionally the 
Government of India has allotted the 
route, Madras to Delhi, via Vizagapatam 
and Negpur. The air line stated that 
Bezwada and Jubbulpore would also be 
included soon as landing fields en route 
to Delhi. 


Chiriqui Railroad, Panama, 
Completes New Branch Line 


A new rail branch of 17 kilometers with 
five stations was slated to be put into 
service by the National Railroad of Chi- 
riqui, Panama, in June. The new line, 
known as San Andres, will have two daily 
train services for passengers and freight. 


India-to-United Kingdom 
Shipping Service Opened 


The Scindia Steam Navigation Co.'s 
new passenger vessel Jal-Azad marked 
the inauguaration of the first Indian pas- 
senger ocean service between the United 
Kingdom and India when it sailed from 
Liverpool on June 2, 1948, according to 
the American Consulate at Liverpool. 
The Jal-Azad has accommodation for 56 
first- and 44 tourist-class passengers in 
well-appointed cabins and is capable of a 
maximum speed of 17 knots. 

The Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 
Limited, is entirely Indian-owned and, it 
is reported, will in the future operate 
regular passenger and cargo liners from 
the east and west coasts of the United 
Kingdom and North European ports to 
and from the east and west coasts of 
India and Pakistan. 
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Air Carriers Adopt Uniform 
Passenger Weight Factor 


The mixed companies Flota Aérea Mer- 
ecante Argentina (FAMA), Zonas Oeste 
y Norte de Aerolineas Argentinas 
(ZONDA), Aeroposta Argentina (AERO- 
POSTA), and Aviacion del Litoral Fluvial 
Argentino (ALFA) have been authorized 
by the Direccion General de Aeronautica 
Commercial of Argentina to use a base of 
75 kilograms as a uniform weight for 
each passenger over 2 years of age tra- 
veling via their services. 


Finland Increases Rates on 
International Communications 


Because of the revaluation of the gold 
franc from 45 to 54 Finnmarks, Finland’s 
first-class postal rates for abroad were 
raised proportionately as of July 1, 1948, 
except for Scandinavia and Iceland. 
Second-class basic rates for all points 
abroad were doubled. Telegraph rates 
were increased proportionately with the 
gold-franc revaluation for all foreign 
destinations. Telephone rates were 
similarly raised except for calls to the 
United States, which are paid for in 
dollars. 


Polish-Czech Rail Freight 
Tariff Being Considered 


A direct Polish-Czech railway freight 
tariff was slated to be put into effect in 
June or July, according to reports in the 
Polish press. Shipments will go through 
the following frontier points: Lubawka- 
Kralowec, Mieroszow-Mezimesti, Miedzy- 
lesie-Lichtov, Glucholazy-Mikulovice, 
Chalupki-Vrbice, Zebrzydowice-Petrovice 
u Bohumin, Cieszyn-Ceski Tesin, Lelu- 
chow-Circ 

Special rates for the following goods 
are being established: Paper, cellulose, 
zinc, iron, salt, etcetera, from Poland to 
Czechoslovakia; and_ graphite, iron, 
lathes, kaolin, boards, cellulose, et cetera, 
from Czechoslovakia to Poland. 


Peru Has New Schedule of 
Fees for Airport Services 


By Supreme Resolution dated May 19, 
1948, the Peruvian Ministry of Finance 
approved a new schedule of fees to be 
charged by the Peruvian Airport Corpo- 
ration to both domestic and interna- 
tional air lines for the use of airport 
services and radio-communication facil- 
ities within Peru. The schedule of fees 
is based upon the type of aircraft utilized 
and is calculated by the number of 
kilometers flown within Peruvian terri- 
tory by such aircraft. 

Possibly the most notable provision of 
the new system of fees is its method of 
collection, which requires each company 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
= == rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange —_— 
1946 1947 May Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S. 
currency | 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3.73) 3.73 | $0. 2681 | June 3, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 | . 2364 | Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94] 4.94] . 2024 | Do. 
Free market 4.09 4. 08 4.02} 4.80} . 2083 | June 25, 1948 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 | 42, 42 | . 0236 June 16, 1948 
Differential 56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 | . 0178 | Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64.06 | 75.00 | 75.00 | . 0132 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 ; 4 atts 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 | 0534 | July 2, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 | <mobaal 
Chik Peso Banking market 43.10 | 43.10 | . 0232 | June 4, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47. 95 53.96 | 59.63 | . 0168 | Do. 
Oe as 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1.76 | . 5682 | June 2, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1.76 . 5682 | May 21, 1948 
Curb 1. 835 2.17 2. 60 2.75 . 3636 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uneontrolled 5.84 6, 26 6. 40 6. 098 . 1642 July 2 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 176A Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.0000 | June 30, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 .0741 | May 31, 1948 
cial). 
Free 217.47 317.17 17. 29 .0578 | April 17, 1948 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | June 16, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4. Sf 4.86 4.86 . 2058 | June 30, 1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00} 5.00? . 2000 | June 10, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6.38 | 6.40 . 1563 | Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | June 2, 1948 
‘ree 3. 25 3.3 3.43 | 3.75 . 2666 | May 28, 1948 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6.50 6.50} 6.50 . 1538 | May 20, 1948 
Free 17.85 12. 48 14.30] 15.30 . 0654 | May 29, 1948 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | May 31, 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | June 1, 1948 
ree 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | June 23, 1948 
Free 3. 35 3. 30 3. 35 | 3. 35 2985 Do. 


January to August 

June to December 

Ecuador, free rate for March 
June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
ditferential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil —All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate, and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans- 
ictions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias, or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non- 
trade remittances 

Colombia The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank rate 
varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Nones- 
sential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate ranging from 10 to 26 percent according to 
essentiality 

Costa Rica—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon- 
trolled rate 

Ecuador Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucrés per dollar. ‘*Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which brings the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. *“Lux- 
ury”’ imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5- 
sucre-per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua —Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate of at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru—-Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having’ been abolished July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical 
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Hannover Export Fair 


The American Consulate Ceneral of 
Hamburg, Germany, reported that a total 
of 1,317 contracts valued at $15 500,009 
were signed at the 1948 Fair, as compared 
with 1,918 contracts valued at $31,609,000 
concluded at the 1947 Fair. Sweden led 
with purchases amountin: to $3 500 000, 
followed by Lelgium ($3090,000):; the 
United Kingdom  $?,400 009 Switzer- 
land ($700,000) and the United States 
$700,000), most of the latter’s contracts 
being for cameras, printed cotton fabrics, 
and medical instruments. 

In general, the textile industry showed 
the greatest total sales, amounting to $5,- 
200,000, chiefly of printed cotton goods 
and rayon and woolen clothing. The 
motor-vehicle industry ranked second in 
sales, with °%3,300,000, comprising prima- 
rily some 4500 motorcycles sold mostly 
to Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland; 
more than 1,100 farm tractors sold to Ar- 
gentina, Union of South Africa, Nether- 
lands, and Belgium; and 900 three-wheel 
delivery trucks sold to 5elgium, Sweden, 
and Argentina. Third in importance was 
the electrical industry, with $1 200050 
worth of contracts. 

Approximately 532,809 persons visited 
the fair ‘rounds. According to c‘icial 
counts, 517,099 were Germans and 16,- 
000 were foreign buyers and members of 
the Allied groups in Germany. Belgium 
headed the list with 5-3 buyers, and there 
were 67 buyers from the United States. 

Since the total export of finished goods 
from the B zonal Area amounted to only 
$26,000,009 for the whole of 1947, the im- 
portance of the Fair is evident. 

An effort was made.to keep all con- 
tracts at the 1948 Fair as “rm as possible 
with a requirement that the buyer prove 
the existence of a dollar allocation and 
an import permit to cover his purchase. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that this 
vear’s contract figure of about $15,500,- 
C00 is considerably firmer than last year’s 
$31,600,000. It may also develop that, if 
additional dollars become available un- 
der the European Recovery Program, an 
increase in orders may result from con- 
tracts made at the Fair. 

It was generally felt that visitors at the 
Hannover Export Fair were well im- 


w 


pressed with the recovery being made in 
many lines of German production. 

The Hannover Export Fair will be re- 
peated in 1949. 


International Exposition, 
Port-Au-Prince 


in November 1949, the Republic oi 
Haiti plans to celebrate the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of its 
capital, the city of Port-au-Prince. To 
commemorate this important historical 
occasion, the Government of Haiti is 
planning to hold an _nternational Expo- 
sition to which foreign countries have 
been invited to participate 

The Haitian contribution to that ©x- 
position will have three aspects: (1) His- 
tory (the backround of the Indian, ._-ri- 
can, and French period): (‘2' culture 
(literature, art, and folxlore ; and 
economic ‘agricultural improvements 
and developments 

The foreicn exhidits are intended as 
a demonstration to the people of Haiti 
of the various aspects of the cultural, 
technical, and cultural life o2 the par- 
ticipating countries 

A Haitain National Committee, includ- 
ing the Ministry of Foreign ~- ffairs, the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of 
Public Works, and the Under-Secretary 
for Tourism, is taking care of the plans 
and making arrangements for the Inter- 
national Exposition. Mr ntoine Ber- 
win, c/o Pan American Jnion, Washing- 
ton, 1). C., is the committee Member in 
the United States 


Soviet Industrial Products at 
Eastern European Fairs 

According to the Soviet Press ‘Izvestia, 
June 23, 1948), the U. S. S. R. took part 
in four recent Eastern European Inter- 
national Trade Fairs—in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, and Hungary 

At the Budapest Fair, which toox place 
June 11 to 27, the U.S. S. R. was repre- 
sented by 14 Sovict export organizations. 

Among the products exhibited by the 
U.S. S.R. at these Fairs, the paper enu- 
merates: New Soviet passenger cars, 
“ZIS—110" Pobeda, and Moskvich; trucks; 
machine tools; a@tricultural machinery, 








including self-propelled combines, trac- 
tor plows, cultivators, portable grain 
driers, etc.; passenger and freight air- 
planes; excavators; chemical products: 
high-grade steels; printing equipment: 
drugs; and measuring instruments. 

The next exhibition in which the Rus- 
Sians expect to participate is the Prague 
International Fair which will take place 
September 12 to 19, 1948 


Marseille International Fair 


The organ‘zational committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of the municipality 
and commercial interests of Marseille. 

rance, has completed arrangements for 
this year’s fair, and has stated that the 
volume of exhibits will surpass previous 
records The American Consiilate at 

irse-lle believes that American firms 
might find it worth while to have dis- 
plays at the Tair, which will be held 


September 11 to Septembe: ] 
Interested United State rins should 
apply immediately to Mr. Emile Garden, 
15 Moore Street, New York 4, N 
International Trade Fair. 
Valenei: 
The twenty-seventh International 


Trade Fair of . alencia, “pain, took place 
May 19-39, 1248, in the permanent fair 
buildings of that city Approximately 
“4 American exhibitors displayed their 
goods through local agents and repre- 
entatives The nited ‘<ingdom had 
the largest foreign representation with 
39 exhibit 

The majority of the Spanish e::hibits 
represented industries of Valencia and 
Barcelona. The largest single Spanish 
display consisted of furniture made in 
Valencia and vicinity 

‘reat Britain showed heavy trucks, all 
compressors, concrete mixers, agricul- 
tural machinery, and small locomotives, 
and the American exhibits consisted 
mainly of motor vehicles and _ office 
equipment. All other foreign exhibits 
were relatively small Few foreign vis- 
itors attended this year’s international 
trade fair. The Spanish displays fea- 
tured mainly consumer goods, but there 
was also a small representation of agri- 
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cultural machincry, laces, and machinery 
for small industries. In addition to 
furniture, the consumer goods exhibited 
consisted chiefly of jewelry, ceramics, 
office equipment, radios, textiles, leather 
articles, fans, and wines and brandies. 

Although representatives of American 
manufacturers were granted “advance 
licenses” totaling $76,018, it is reported 
that very few items arrived in time for 
the 1948 Fair, owing to slow transporta- 
tion. ‘Therefore, most of the American 
exhibits were from stocks in Spain or 
had been imported for the 1947 Fair 
(without license and still in customs 
custody). 

In general, it can be said that, owing 
to Spain’s exchange situation, foreign 
frms did not participate to the same 
extent in alencia’s lair as they did in 
previous years. Only the United King- 
dom, the largest purchaser of the prod- 
ucts of the Levant area, was well repre- 
sented by items for which import permits 
might, presumably, be obtained. 


> . | . | T | I . 
Paris nternationa ‘ade Fair 


It has been announced that the next 
Paris nternational Trade Yair will take 
place in that city May 21 to June 6G, 1249. 
Interested firms are requested to apply 
to Foire Internationale de Paris, 23 liue 
Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris 2, 
France 


Machinery and Metals 
Exposition, Ine., Atlanta, Ga. 


The fourth Southern XMiachinery and 
Metals Exposition will be held in the 
Atlanta Municipal Auditorium April 25 
to 28, 194 new addition to the Audi- 
torium is now under construction and is 
scheduled to be completed in time for 
the Machinery and }fetals Exposition 

The management of the Exposition 
would like to have foreign ‘irms partici- 
pate in the 1949 event with displays of 
theiy countries in the machinery and 
metals line 

Inquiries should be addressed to r. 
Michael F. Wiedl, Managing Director, 
Southern Machinery and Metals Exposi- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga 


Twelfth Annual National 
Artisans Exposition, Florence, 
Italy 


The Twelfth Annual National Artisan 
Exposition was officially inaugurated in 
Florence, Italy, on ay 12, 1948. Ap- 
proximately 700 individual firms from all 
parts of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia had 
contracted for exhibition space, and oth- 
ers grouped their displays under coop- 
erative plans. Following the closing on 
May °0, the Exhibition authorities re- 
vealed that attendance had reached 170,- 
000, and that orders totaling more than 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 
Prade-mark Class No and product publi 
eation 
1948 
Radial 6 Machines (except agri- | June 5 
cultural) and their parts, 
for allindustrial purposes 
Diparcol > A pharmaceutical prod- Do 
uct 
Phenergan do Do 
~olid Ss Precision, scientifie (in Do 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds in 
truments 
Rutinase >} A pharmaceutical prod Do 
uct 
Dentril do Do 
Dinarnic 7 Machines for agricul Do 


ture and horticulture and 
parts of such machines 

Beterfo 2 Chemical substances Do 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
ind sanitary purposes 





Vimbofls do Do 
Buterfly do Do 
Lilac 28s Silk (natural and arti Do 
ficia Varn or thread 
Clorogeno \ pharmaceutic il | rod Do 
uct 
Lacto-Purga do Do 
rr rei do Do 
Anemostan do Do 
Lactostam do Do 
Aluminio Her 12) Hardware and tubes of Do 
cul ill kinds Small metal 
irticles. Other articles of 
metal not specified in 
other classe 
Caninha Rumba 42- Wines ind ilcoholic Do 
beverages (not included 
iv other Classes 
Codey 17 ON ee upplies ind June 
equipment of all kind 
except paper 
Crepe Georgett % Cotton piece goods Do 
Ire lent “i Outer wearing pparel Deo 
clothing hoes hats, 
knit goods, stockings, and 
inspecified 
Captain " Outer weiwing apparel Do 
clothing, shoes, hat 
knit roods tocking 
ind unspecified 
Famou S Precision, scientifie (in 
cludin for ndust! 
educational and = utility 
PULP prose measure ind 
Cales of all Kinds) instru 
mhent 
Master 4) Articles of ivory, bone Do 
or wood (not ineluded in 
other classe 





Date of 
Class No. and product publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark 


1948 
Club-Cola 43—-Natural and artificial | June 7 
mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes) 
Glamour 23-—-Cotton piece goods June 8 
York 21—Vehicles of ali kinds, Do. 


manual, animal, mechan- 
ical or aviatorial traction 
Argo 16—Goods manufactured of Do. 
mineral substances used 
for construction or decor- 
ation. Other products 
used for construction or 
decoration (including 
wall paper). 
Magica Machines (except agri- Do 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes. 
Waterloo 36-— Outer wearing apparel Do. 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings and 
unspecified). 
Aero 41—Animal and vegetal Do. 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for foods 
and preparation of sub- 
stances for the same 


purpose, preserved or 
not 
Raintex Outer wearing apparel Do 


(clothing, shores, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
and unspecified). 

Moka is Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning gnd conservation 
of teeth and hair brushes. 

Combs and other toilet 
articles not specified 

Anchor 144— Tobacco, and tobacco Do 
manufactures and smok- 
ers’ articles (except pa- 
per 

Autophon S— Precision, scientifie (in- Do. 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of all Kinds) instru- 


ments 
Cinamil Hilde A pharmaceutical prod Do 
berto uct 
lomuth Hilde do Do 
berto 
Saligyreno Hil do Do 
deberto 
Dilavan Hilde do Do 
berto 
Rosaly it) Matches, candles, com Do. 
mon and detergent soap 
Starch, blueing, and 
preparations for washing 
Vedex 23 Cotton piece goods Do 
Lavandix S— Precision, scientific (in Do 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all Kinds) instru 
ments 
Microtecnica do Do 
Micronvyii do Do 





500,000,009 lire ‘roughly $1,009,030) had 
been placed by purchases from Italy and 
foreign countries. inc veased business is 
expected as a result of the contacts de- 
veloped at the Exposition. As regards 
merchandise sold to the United States 
market, an article in the local press in- 
dicated that orders for goods shipped 
to the United States were heavier than to 
any other country. 


All kinds of handicraft was displayed 
at the Exposition, including such items 
as earthenware, leather articles, arti- 
ficial flowers, hand-decorated boxes, ala- 
baster works, glass works, and em- 
broideries. 

Approximately 40,000 spectators at- 
tended the 50 showings of the films which 
were projected in the Exposition Hall by 
the United States Information Service. 





Status of 
United States Private Trade 
With the Far East 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Prepared by Far Eastern Branch, Areas Division, OIT ( Michael Lee, Chief ) 


As a result of unstable political and 
economic conditions prevailing in many 
countries of the Far East, complete in- 
formation with respect to trade and ex- 
change regulations of these areas is not 
available in all cases. Moreover, much 
of the information which is available 
and presented herein is subject to change 
from time to time. 

Although private commercial trading 
between the United States and Far East- 
ern countries has been generally re- 
sumed, certain limitations, as hereinafter 
noted, have been instituted by the gov- 
ernments of some countries as a measure 
to conserve foreign exchange and to limit 
imports to commodities considered es- 
sential to the recovery of the respective 
countries. Private trade with Japan and 
Korea is limited by the regulations issued 
by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers in Japan (SCAP) and the 
United States Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea (USAMGIK). The vol- 
ume of United States exports to most 
countries in the Far East in 1947, how- 
ever, reached proportions far exceeding 
our export trade with these areas in pre- 
war years, being $353,449,111 for China 
(exclusive of Taiwan and Kwantung) 
and $439,625,416 for the Philippine Re- 
public as compared with $55,614,000 and 
$99,244,000, respectively, in 1939. 


United States Export Controls 


On March 1, 1948, Far Eastern coun- 
tries were reclassified from country 
Group K to country Group O. Ship- 
ments to countries in Group O of com- 
modities on the Positive List (those in 
short supply in the United States) re- 
quire validated licenses, application for 
which must be made to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Export 
authorization for certain commodities 
which do not appear on the Positive List 
fall within the jurisdiction of other Gov- 


[Ep1ror’s NoTe.—This material, previously 
put out by the Office of International Trade 
in processed form and with a somewhat dif- 
ferent arrangement, should, it is felt, serve 
a larger number of American foreign traders 
than have thus far been reached by it. Be- 
cause of its unquestioned practical value, it 
is therefore deemed advisable to publish it 
in full in this magazine. |] 
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ernment agencies—the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war are 
subject to the controls of the State De- 
partment, and the export of certain spe- 
cial commodities is controlled by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Export li- 
censes are not necessary, however, for 
shipment to countries in Group O if the 
commodities to be exported do not ap- 
pear in the Positive List, if the value of 
the shipment of the Positive List items 
does not exceed the dollar value limits 
of General License GLV, and/or if the 
shipment does not include non-Positive- 
List goods which are under export con- 
trols of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Further, export licenses are not 
necessary for shipments covered by the 
provisions of certain other general li- 
censes for particular cases, such as bag- 
gage, shipments to personnel of the 
United States Armed Forces, or gift 
parcels. 

Since the export controls and regula- 
tions are changed from time to time, 
exporters should be guided by the cur- 
rent Comprehensive Export Schedule 
and the amending Current Export Bulle- 
tins of the Office of International Trade. 


United States Import Duties 


Foreign goods entering the United 
States are subject to the provisions of 
the United States Tariff Act of 1930 and 
subsequent modifications. The pro- 
visions of this Act are set forth in the 
publication, United States Import Duties, 
June 1946, which is available through 
the Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1 per copy. 
Information concerning changes in 
United States tariff rates is published 
weekly in Treasury Decisions, copies of 
which are obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, usually at 10 cents 
a copy or $3 a year. 

Products on which United States 
duties were reduced or bound in the re- 
cent Geneva negotiations are listed in 
the publication Schedule XX, Modified 
Rates of Duty, Most-Favored-Nation 
Tariff, published by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. This publication also is available 


through our Field Offices, or may be ob. 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for 50 cents a copy. Many of 
these rates became effective January 1, 
1948, as announced in a proclamation by 
the President, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. Reduction jn 
United States import duties, except for 
special arrangements such as that for 
Cuba, are in general applicable to alj 
countries of the Far East, including 
Japan and Korea. Products entering 
from the Philippine Republic are subject 
to the special provisions noted in the 
section under “Republic of the Philip. 
pines.” 


Burma 


Burma’s import trade has been re- 
turned to private commercial channels as 
improving circumstances of postwar re- 
habilitation have warranted, with the 
result that a significant proportion of 
Burmese imports is now handled by pri- 
vate importers. Imports from all sources 
of supply, particularly from the United 
States and other hard-currency coun- 
tries, have been subject to strict import 
control in conjunction with the ex- 
change-conservation measures prevail- 


ing throughout the sterling area, in 
which Burma continues membership. 

The import-control program now in 
effect in Burma was instituted on Oc- 
tober 1, 1947, and is predicated on the 
following policy statement of the Bur- 
mese Commerce and Supply Depart- 
ment: “Present circumstances demand 
the urgent imposition of severe restric- 
tions on imports into Burma to insure 
maintenance of a stable and sound econ- 
omy. * * * Only a very drastic im- 
port trade control can guarantee Burma 
a favorable trade balance and a stable 
Burma rupee This means that sacri- 
fices will have to be self-imposed by im- 
porters and consumers. * * * This 
does not, however, mean that the general 
policy to revert as quickly as possible to 
normal trade is altered. The policy of 
the Government of Burma remains the 
same and as soon as the trade balance of 
the country indicates the possibility of 
relaxing the import trade control or of 
releasing any class or classes of goods 
from control, relaxations or releases will 
be made to the extent feasible.” This 
import-control policy has not been al- 
tered by the independence of Burma on 
January 4, 1948. 

With the exception of open general li- 
censes applicable to imports of a limited 
number of articles from sterling sources 
in the British Empire and Common- 
wealth,’ the import-control schedule as- 
sumes the following pattern: 

‘Certain types of printed material and 


such essentials as coal, mineral oils, base 
metals, aphalt, pitch, and tar 
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Goods in List A will ‘ordinarily be li- 
censed freely” because of their essen- 
tiality and subject only to the current 
supply position in Burma and the availa- 
pility of supplies in the exporting coun- 
try; goods in List B will be licensed on a 
quota basis or on their merits; goods in 
List C will not be licensed at all. With 
regard to the implications of List A, it 
may be assumed, although this qualifica- 
tion is not mentioned, that in many in- 
stances import possibilities from sterling 
sources of supply will be explored first 
before negotiations are undertaken with 
hard-currency countries. The details of 
this schedule are available at field offices 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

With Burma’s export trade centered at 
present in shipments of rice and teak, it 
may be said that the Government of 
Burma handles most of the country’s ex- 
ports. All rice shipments are made by 
the State Agricultural Marketing Board 
(formerly the Agricultural Projects 
Board) and move under international al- 
locations determined by the Internationa] 
Emergency Food Committee of the FAO. 
Teak exports are partly by Government 
and partly through private channels, al- 
though private exports require official 
export authorization. Teak exports to 
the United States are entirely the prov- 
ince of private trading. Exports of most 
other commodities are also handled by 
private trade under export license. All 
exporters to hard-currency countries are 
required to declare to the Collector of 
Customs that foreign exchange repre- 
senting the fair market value of the 
goods at the Port of Embarkation has 
been or will be disposed of in a manner 
and within a period prescribed by the 
exchange-control authorities. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: Import licenses are re- 
quired for all imports from the United States 
and other hard-currency countries. Imports 
of certain items are prohibited. 

Import Exchange Controls: Release of nec- 
essary exchange is contingent on issuance of 
an import license 

Status of Private Import Trade: The 
position of private import trade has been 
restored as circumstances have warranted, 
to the extent that private trade now accounts 
for probably about three-fourths of Burma's 
total imports 

Export and Export Exchange Controls 
Practically all exports require export license 
authorization of the Government of Burma. 
Clearance of exports through customs is also 
contingent on certification of the exporter 
that the foreign exchange earned has been or 
will be disposed of in a manner prescribed by 
the exchange-control authorities. 

Status of Private Export Trade: Because 
rice constitutes most of Burma's current ex- 
ports and is handled entirely by the Govern- 
ment under the international allocations set 
by the International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee, it may be said that Burma's export 
trade moves for the most part through Gov- 
ernment channels. 
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China 


China’s continued heavy excess of im- 
ports over exports and the critical polit- 
ical and economic situation—resulting 
from internal strife and rapid deprecia- 
tion of the Chinese dollar—have again 
resulted in the revision of Chinese for- 
eign exchange and trade regulations, the 
latest of which became effective on Au- 
gust 16, 19472 Although communica- 
tions with Taiwan (Formosa) and Man- 
churia—returned to the Republic of 
China under the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement—were reestablished at first, 
resumption of trade with these areas has 
been delayed as a result of problems con- 
nected with the establishment of Chi- 
nese authority and the continued civil 
war. Dairen, the most important port 
of Manchuria, has not yet been opened 
for foreign trade. 

Under the revised trade regulations, all 
permitted imports continue to require a 
license issued only to registered im- 
porters and are divided into three cate- 
gories: Schedule I, capital goods; Sched- 
ule II, goods imported under license and 
quota; and, Schedule III (a), all other 
goods the importation of which is per- 
mitted under license. Goods tempo- 
rarily suspended from importation are 
included under Schedule III (b) while 
prohibited imports, comprising luxury 
items, make up Schedule IV. Provision 
has been made in the regulations for the 
entry without license of goods not re- 
quiring foreign exchange provided such 
goods do not exceed US$50 in value and 
are not intended for sale. 

The Export-Import Board in Shang- 
hai announced on December 23, 1947, 
that, effective immediately, application 
for import licenses and the registration 
of importers of Schedule II commodi- 
ties—comprising essential raw materials 
required for industry and such other 
goods as may be imported under quota— 
was closed. The order excepted only 
those applications pending because of 
lack of documentary evidence, for which 
a month’s extension was granted. The 


* The Chinese Government first announced 
new postwar regulations concerning foreign 
exchange and trade early in 1946, the ex- 
change controls becoming generally effective 
on March 4 and the trade controls on March 
1. On November 17, 1946, Revised Tempo- 
rary Foreign Trade Regulations were an- 
nounced, becoming effective on that date. 
Again, on February 17, 1947, the Government 
announced Revised Exchange Regulations 
for immediate effect. The full texts of these 
former, as well as the present revised regu- 
lations, may be obtained upon request from 
the Far Eastern Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade. 

*For a complete list of those goods in- 
cluded under the above Schedules see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 4, 1947, page 
12. Changes in the Schedules reported sub- 
sequently appear in the Supplement to the 
Circular entitled Chinese Revised Foreign 
Exchange and Trade Regulations, Effective 
as of August 16, 1947. 


requirements for registration, which in 
the past have been extremely complex, 
are set forth in the circular entitled Ap- 
plication of Import Tariff System of 
China issued by the Far Eastern Branch, 
OIT. 

In October 1947, the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced a plan for the disposal 
of unlicensed imports that had already 
been paid for in foreign exchange and 
which had already arrived or were en 
route to China prior to August 16, 1947. 
Under the regulations, since amended, 
importers are permitted either to sell 
these goods to the Central Trust of China, 
a subsidiary of the official Central Bank 
of China, or to reexport them. Up to 
November 15, 1947, it was estimated that 
the value of such unauthorized imports 
was in excess of US$40,000,000.* 

The export trade of China is very seri- 
ously handicapped as a result of disrup- 
tion of internal transportation and se- 
vere currency depreciation (accompany- 
ing steadily rising prices of domestic 
goods) coupled with the requirement 
that export bills be surrendered to the 
Government at a daily announced “mar- 
ket” rate of exchange which does not 
adequately reflect the depreciated inter- 
nal purchasing power of the Chinese 
dollar. 

Under the present revised trade regu- 
lations specified commodities may still 
not be exported without permission 
from the Government. Of the items in- 
cluded in the list of controlled exports, 
metallic ores and the smelted metals of 
wolfram (tungsten), antimony, tin, and 
quicksilver (mercury) are among the 
most important in trade.’ 

Continued tightening of both foreign- 
exchange and trade controls appears to 
be inevitable in view of China’s adverse 
balance-of-trade position. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: Under the Revised Tem- 
porary Foreign Trade Regulations, effec- 
tive August 16, 1947, import licenses, issued 
only to registered importers and firms, are 
required for all goods the import of which 
is not specifically prohibited (Schedule IV) 
or are not temporarily suspended (Schedule 
III b). Items included under Schedule II 
are imported under both license and quota 
requirements. Registration, however, of all 
importers of Schedule II commodities was 
ordered closed by the Export-Import Board, 
effective December 23, 1947. Goods for 
which no foreign exchange is required, and 
the import of which is not prohibited, such 
as personal gifts and items of no commer- 
cial value, may be imported without a 
license provided that the value of such goods 
does not exceed US$50 or equivalent, and 
are not intended for sale. 


‘Details with respect to the disposal of 
unlicensed imports appeared in the Novem- 
ber 15, 1947, and January 17, 1948, issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

5A complete list of items the export of 
which is prohibited without permission from 
the Government appeared in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 4, 1947, page 17. 
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Import Exchange Control: Foreign ex- 
change transactions are controlled by the 
Centrai Bank of China through its Ap- 
pointed Banks. The latter may sell foreign 
exchange at a daily announced “market” 
rate to the public to meet the cost of im- 
ports and for other authorized purposes in 
accordance with the provisions of the Tem- 
porary Regulations with Regard to Foreign 
Exchange Transactions, also effective Au- 
gust 16, 1947. 

Status of Private Import Trade: Private im- 
port trade has been resumed, on a compara- 
tively large scale, subject, however, to the 
provisions of the revised Chinese Exchange 
and trade-control regulations. 

Export Controls: All articles except those 
listed in Schedule V, the export of which is 
prohibited without permission from the Gov- 
ernment, may be freely exported. Export 
duties were abolished in September 10946. 

Export Exchange Control: Exporters are 
required to surrender foreign bills of ex- 
change to the Appointed Banks at the afore- 
mentioned daily announced “market” rate 
of exchange. An Appointed Bank buying 
foreign exchange arising from exports or re- 
exports from China will issue a certificate 
for presentation to the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. Export or reexrort is not permitted 
without such a certificate unless the value 
of the shipment is less than the equivalent 
of US$25 and is not for commercial purposes. 

Status of Private Export Trade: Sub‘ect to 
the revised Chinese foreign-exchange and 
trade controls, export trade can be conducted 
through normal commercial channels, but 
trade is still restricted as a result of infla- 
tion, the “spread’’ between the official “‘mar- 
ket” and black-market rate of exchange and 
disrupted communication and transport fa- 
cilities. 


Hong Kong 


Postwar conditions in Hong Kong have 
been reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy from time to time during the 
past year—notably in the issues of 
February 22, May 3, May 31, and July 5, 
1947. The Crown Colony has resumed 
its position as entrepot of Far Eastern 
commerce, as indicated by total exports 
amounting to approximately US$306,- 
490,000 and imports valued at US$390.- 
389,000 for 1947. Import duties at the 
same rates as those imposed during pre- 
war years have been reestablished on 
liquors, tobacco, hydrocarbon oils, and 
table waters.” The Government re- 
cently announced, however, a change in 
the rate of duty collected on proprietary 
medicines and toilet preparations, upon 
which commodities-import duties were 
first collected in 1941. Hitherto levied 
according to the retail price, the new 
rates is 25 percent of the f. o. b. cost for 
imported commodities. An excise tax is 
levied at the same rates on the above 
dutiable commodities manufactured in 
the Colony. In addition, a registration 
fee of 15 percent ad valorem, assessed in 
prewar years on all automobiles, trucks, 
and busses of other than British Empire 
origin entering the colony for the first 
time, was reestablished in July 1946. 





“Specific rates on those items subject to 
import duty are given in the February 22, 
1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
page 23. 





With these exceptions there are no 
import and no export duties on general 
merchandise. But only in this respect is 
Hong Kong following its prewar ‘“free- 
trade’ policy. In order to bolster its 
foreign-echange position, and especially 
to alleviate the shortage of hard cur- 
rency, the Government has been forced 
to adopt foreign-exchange and trade 
controls. A license and import quota 
system has been established whereby a 
general license is required for imports 
from sterling-area countries, while an 
individual license is needed for imports 
from all other countries. In December 
1947, however, the authorities announced 
that blanket licenses, covering a firm’s 
requirements for 6 months in those cases 
where the local firm was providing its 
own foreign exchange, would be issued 
for imports from any country. Such 
blanket licenses are not issued, however, 
where official exchange is required or 
with respect to commodities under world 
allocation. 

Because of the decline in United States 
dollar earnings, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment has found it*impossible to main- 
tain the level of quotas, as established in 
the middle of 1947, for the current year 
The Colonial Financial Secretary an- 
nounced, therefore, that for the first 
quarter of 1948 at least, United States 
dollar exchange would be restricted to 
imports of raw or semifinished materials 
for factories in the colony and certain 
types of buliding materials needed for 
reconstruction purposes. Apparently in 
line with this restriction, local banks 
were notified that all approvals for 
United States and Canadian exchange 
at the official rate which were unused as 
of November 1, 1947, must be revalidated 
before they could be used. 

Licenses are required for the export of 
certain commodities, the purpose of 
which is to restrict the export of scarce 
and essential items but not the complete 
prohibition of these commodities. It is 
also required that either all or part of the 
exchange realized on sales of specified 
commodities be surrendered to Hong 
Kong banks at the official rate of ex- 
change. Those goods upon which the 
entire exchange proceeds must be turned 
over include pepper, raw rubber, lamb- 
skins (karakuls) and rabbit skins, dia- 
monds, and desiccated coconuts. From 
exports of tung oil, silver, and tin it is 
required that 25 percent of the exchange 
proceeds be deposited in a local bank. 

In addition, restrictions are placed on 
the reexport of specified Chinese com- 
modities from Hong Kong. In accord- 
ance with arrangements entered into be- 
tween Chinese and Hong Kong authori- 
ties, the reexport from the Colony of 
tung oil, bristles, tea, wolfram (tung- 
sten), antimony, tin, cotton yarn, and 
rapeseed oil to any third country is per- 
mitted by the local authorities only upon 





production of evidence that the foreign 
exchange relative to the export from 
China to Hong Kong has been sold, or 
contracted to be sold, to an Appointed 
Bank in China. 

The principal factors limiting an in- 
crease in Hong Kong’s trade have been 
the scarcity of foreign exchange—par- 
ticularly of United States dollars—anq 
licensing problems in connection with 
commodities in short supply. The colony 
Was under Military Administration from 
September 1, 1945, until May 1, 1946, dur- 
ing which time goods were extremely 
scarce, prices high, and the housing 
shortage acute. Although overcrowding 
still exists, plans are being made to re- 
construct buildings; price-control regu- 
lations which embrace a wide range of 
necessities are being enforced; and goods 
are beginning to flow into Hong Kong. 
Reported trade with China has been ad- 
versely affected by China’s economic 
status, but imports from the United 
States have increased greatly over pre- 
war levels and the value of Hong Kong's 
exnvorts to this country has risen slightly 
above prewar levels. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: Import duties at the same 
rates as those imposed in prewar years have 
been reestablished on lig sors, tobacco, hydro- 
carbon oils, and table waters. In 1941 im- 
port duties were collected upon proprietary 
medicines and toilet preparations. In ac- 


a recent change, the rate of 


cordance with 
duty collected on these latter products is 25 
percent of the f. o. b. cost for imported 
commodities. An excise tax is levied at the 
same rates for dutiable commodities man- 
ufactured locally. A registration fee, 
amounting to 15 percent ad valorem, is im- 
posed on all automobiles, trucks, and lusses 
not of British Empire origin entering the 
colony for the first time. Duties are pay- 
able on goods imported for sale or use in 
Hong Kong and do not apply to goods ar- 
rivine in transit and being immediately re- 
exported 

Under the license and quota system a gen- 
eral license is required for imports ‘rom 
sterling-area countries and an individual li- 
cense for imports from all other countries 
A blanket license is issued, covering a firm's 
requirements for 6 months in those cases 
where the local firm is providing its own 
foreign exchange. Such blanket licenses will 
not be issued, however, where official eXx- 
change is required or with respect to com- 
modities under world allocation 

Import Exchange Controls: Because of the 
shortage of hard currency, the Government 
has found it impossib’e to maintain the level 
of quotas, as originally established, for the 
current year. It was announced that, for the 
first quarter of 1948 at least, United States 
dollar exchange would be restricted to im- 
ports of raw or semifinished materials for 
factories and certain types of 
building materials. All applications for U.S.. 
Canadian, and Philippine exchange are sub- 
ject to careful scrutiny to determine the im- 
mediate needs therefor 

Status of Private Import Trade Subject 
to the above import licensing and exchange 
restrictions, normal commercial activity is 
being resumed in Hong Kong 

Export Controls: Under the Colony’s Pro- 
hibited Exports Order various essential items 
in short supply may not be exported without 


necessar 
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a license. The list of these commodities 
varies with chancing conditions. (A compre- 
hensive list of controlled export items ap- 
peared in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 
99, 1947, page 15. Changes in the list have 
been reported in subsequent issues of this 
magazine 

Export Exchange Controls: At present 
either all or part of the foreign-exchange 
proceecis realized on sales of specified com- 
modities must be surrendered to Hong Kong 
banks. The ‘tolowing items require that 
100 percent of the exchange proceeds be sur- 
rendered pepper, raw rubber, lambskins 
(karakuls) and rabbit skins, diamonds, and 
desiccated coconuts. Upon exports of tung 
oil, silver, and tin it is required that 25 per- 
cent of the exchange proceeds be so deposited. 
In addition, the re-export of certain Chinese 
products is restricted. Re-export from Hon? 
Kong of wood oil, bristles, tea, wolfram 
(tungsten), antimony, tin, cotton yarn, and 
rapeseed oil to any third country is permit- 
ted only upon evidence that foreign exchange 
relative to the export from China to Hong 
Konz has been sold, or contracted to be sold, 
to an Appointed Bank in China 

Status of Private Export Trade: With the 
exceptions of the license and foreign-ex- 
change requirements, there are no restric- 
tions on the export of commodities through 
ncermal commercia! channels 


Federation of Malaya and 
Colony of Singapore 


Imports into the Federation of Malaya 
and the Colony of Singapore move for the 
most part through private commercial 
channels, with very few exceptions, such 
as rice, flour, and sugar, which are in 
very short supply and under interna- 
tional allocation. In the export field, 
rubber and most other commodities are 
handled by private traders, whereas tin 
metal is purchased through government- 
to-government bulk-purchase contract. 

All imports into these areas from the 
United States and other hard-currency 
sources of supply require import license 
authorization, which is a prerequisite for 
the release of the necessary exchange. 
Such imports are restricted to essentials 
which are not readily available from 
soft-currency sources. The importation 
from sterling-area countries of articles 
manufactured outside the sterling area 
is subject to the conditions applicable to 
imports directly from the country of 
origin, even though there may be no 
United States dollar exchange involved 
in the transaction. 

One of the most restrictive import- 
control measures is that on imports of 
piece goods, in which a price ceiling has 
been applied to piece goods imported 
from hard-currency countries. This 
ceiling, which has been subjected to a 
succession of reductions, serves to favor 
such merchandise imported from the 
United Kingdom and other soft-currency 
sources of supply. Effective February 
19, 1948, this price ceiling was set at 65 
Malayan cents per square yard, equiva- 
lent to approximately 31 U. S. cents. 

Imports from the United Kingdom, 
British Colonies and mandates, Southern 
Rhodesia, China, Burma, and certain 
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countries on the European continent are 
exempt from import-license require- 
ments, with the exception of agricultural 
commodities under international alloca- 
tion, cotton linings and poplins, worsted 
suitings, linen piece goods, lead semi- 
manufactures, cutlery, decorated china- 
ware, intoxicating liquors, manufactured 
foodstuffs, manufactured tobacco, flat 
glass, and wool carpets. There is no gen- 
eral license applicable to imports from 
other sources of supply. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: Import licenses are re- 
quired for all imports from the United 
States and other hard-currency countries. 

Import Exchange Controls: Release cf 
necessary foreign exchange for imports from 
United tates and other hard-currency 
countries is contin ent upon the issuance 
of an import license. 

Status of Private impcrt Trade: Private 
trade predominates. Exceptions include es- 
sential foodstuffs under international allo- 
cation. 

Export Controls: Some commodities are 
under export control. 

Mxport Exchange Controls: As a member of 
the British Commonwealth's dollar exchance 
pool, Malaya must surrender dollar exchange 
to this pool. 

Status of Private Export Trade: Private 
trade predominates. An exception is tin 
metal, which moves uncer government-to- 
government contract. 


French Indochina 


While Indochina’s foreign trade, in 
general, is being conducted by private 
firms and individuals, strict government 
control is exercised over all imports and 
many exports. The scarcity of foreign 
exchange necessitates continued govern- 
ment regulation of foreign-exchange 
transactions. A recent reorganization 
of the country’s trade-control organiza- 
tions may result in changes in foreign 
trading procedures, but there is little to 
indicate an important change in trade 
policy or trade controls. 

Imports are made according to a Plan 
of Importation, as part of an over-all 
Supply Plan for Indochina. This Plan 
is prepared and published toward the end 
of each half year for the ensuing 6-month 
period, taking into account essential 
goods and commodities, such as foods, 
textiles, chemicals, machinery, and 
equipment necessary to the country’s 
reconstruction. It shows under the head- 
ings of the various commodities the 
quantities to be imported and the sources 
(franc, sterling, dollar, etc.). In prep- 
aration of the Plan, authorities consider 
first franc sources. When essential goods 
cannot be procured from within the 
French Union, or when procurement 
would involve too long a delay, the Plan 
provides for importation from some 
other source. Selection among ‘other 
sources” presumably depends upon such 
factors as cost, amounts of exchange 
available, and the time when delivery 
might be expected. 


Firms and individuals ‘ desiring to im- 
port goods must, however, obtain from 
the proper authorities the necessary 
Purchase Authorization and exchange 
permit. Applications for the documents 
are accepted for only goods included in 
the Plan for Importation. Exchange 
controls are administered by the Indo- 
chinese Exchange O/Ntice. 

By official Decree published on D2cem- 
ber 11, 1947, there was established a Cen- 
tral Committee of Supply and Commer- 
cial Exchanges (to replace the Central 
Committee of Supplies) , which is charged 
with the fixing of export and import 
pclicies, establishing quotas for imported 
goods and exportable surpluses among 
the various States, and approving the 
Plan of Importation. 

There was established also a Perma- 
nent Commission for Internal and Ex- 
ternal Exchanges, under the presidency 
of the Director of Foreign Commerce, 
which henceforth will prepare the Plan 
of Importation, approve import and ex- 
port licenses, exercise the decisions of 
the Central Committee, and approve lists 
of products which may be directly ex- 
ported by other services. 

The present situation with regard to 
export controls remains unclarified. Ex- 
port permits are not required in the case 
of all products, but foreign exchange de- 
rived therefrom must be surrendered to 
the Government. At present, it appears 
that 100 percent of this exchange must 
be surrendered, but there has been some 
discussion to the effect that allowing ex- 
porters to retain a percentage of foreign- 
exchange proceeds would stimulate the 
export trade. There is some evidence, 
too, that the new agencies now in charge 
of Indochina’s foreign-trade policies will 
place somewhat greater emphasis on ex- 
ports, perhaps to the point that outright 
exchange of exports against imports may 
be permitted. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Ccntrols: All imports into Indo- 
china are subject to strict government con- 
trol. Theoretically, they are restricted to 
essential goods such as foodstuffs, textiles, 
chemicals, and machinery and equipment 
needed for the country’s rehabilitation. 

Import Exchange Controls: Foreign-ex- 
change transactions are under government 
control. Exchange is granted to cover pur- 
chases from the United States or other non- 
French sources when they cannot be pro- 
cured from the franc area, cr when procure- 
ment would involve too long a delay. 

Status of Private Import Trade: Subject 
to the above restrictions, the bulk of the 
country’s import trade is conducted by pri- 
vate firms and individuals. The Indochi- 
nese Government's purchasing agency in the 


*Many of these rrivate firms and indi- 
viduals are organized into importers’ syndi- 
cates, to which is apportioned a large per- 
centage of total imports. These syndicates 
serve in an advisory capacity to the Perma- 
nent Commission of Internal and External 
Exchanges, which prepared the Plan of Im- 
portation. 
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United States now serves chiefly in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Ezrport Controls: Export controls are ap- 
plicable to some products. Likewise inter- 
State trade in certain commodities is sub- 
ject to restriction. 

Export Exchange Controls: Foreign ex- 
change derived from exports must be sur- 
rendered to the government, payment be- 
ing accepted in piasters at the official rate 
of exchange (1 US dollar equals 12.5786 pias- 
ters). At present this regulation applies to 
100 percent of foreign-exchange proceeds, 
according to a spokesman of the French 
Embassy. 

Status of Private Export Trade: The bulk 
of Indochina’s foreign export trade is con- 
ducted on a private basis. 


Japan 


United States businessmen who wish 
to purchase goods available for export 
from Japan or who wish to sell to Japan 
essential imports approved by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) may conclude such transactions 
by mail, or they may travel to Japan for 
the purposes of trade. Traders who 
wish to travel to Japan should apply to 
the nearest Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; that Department, 
after screening applications, will aid in 
securing the required entry permits, 
which are issued by the military occupa- 
tion authorities. Present regulations 
also permit a certain number of United 
States and other allied nationals who 
owned property in Japan prior to the 
war to go to Japan or send representa- 
tives there, to act on their behalf in 
connection with their property rights 
and interests in Japan. 

Because of the difficulties encountered 
in rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
Japan’s economy, trade (whether con- 
ducted in Japan after travel to that 
country, or by mail and cable) is still on 
a limited basis and subject to regulation 
by SCAP. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: SCAP requires licensing 
for all imports into Japan except certain 
shipments such as gift relief parcels and 
samples sent via parcel post. The required 
import license is issued by Boeki Cho (the 
Japanese Board of Trade), subject to ap- 
proval by SCAP. Imports are restricted to 
essential items, chiefly raw materials re- 
quired for Japanese industrial production. 

Import Exchange Controls: There is no 
exchange control because no commercial ex- 
change rate has yet been established for the 
Japanese yen. Payments must be made in 
dollars or other currencies designated as ac- 
ceptable; control over volume of imports is 
exercised through import licensing. 

Status of Private Import Trade: Only a 
limited number of private import contracts 
have been a concluded, and these have been 
for the purchase of raw materials required 
for Japanese industrial production. 

Export Controls: SCAP requires that all 
exports from Japan, including samples, be 
licensed. The required export license is is- 
sued by Boeki Cho (the Japanese Board of 
Trade), subject to approval by SCAP. 

Export Exchange Controls: There is no 
export exchange control because no com- 
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mercial exchange rate has yet been estab- 
lished for the Japanese yen. Payment must 
be made in “acceptable currencies” (at pres- 
ent, only United States dollars and in some 
cases sterling), and export prices are quoted 
basically in United States dollars. 

Status of Private Export Trade: An in- 
creasing number of private export contracts 
have been concluded, and export shipments 
made, since the reopening of limited private 
trade with Japan in August 1947. 


Korea 


The following summary of trade status 
and regulations is applicable to trade 
with the southern part of Korea, 
which is under United States occupation. 
Information is not available concerning 
foreign-trade regulations applicable in 
the northern part of Korea, which is 
under Soviet occupation. 

Entry of traders in limited numbers 
into South Korea is now permitted by 
the United States Army Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea (USAMGIK) for the 
following purposes: to purchase goods 
available for export, or to sell raw ma- 
terials; to provide commercial services, 
such as insurance and shipping, to ex- 
pedite the movement of imports and ex- 
ports between South Korea and other 
countries. Under existing procedures, 
trade is conducted by barter, and exports 
are not permitted to leave South Korea 
until they are compensated for by goods 
(direct barter), by won ‘Korean cur- 
rency) obtained from the sale of im- 
ports, or by foreign exchange (delayed 
barter). 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: All imports into South 
Korea must be authorized by USAMGIK, 
which issues a list of approved imports per- 
mitted entry into that country—chiefly 
goods essential to the industrial develop- 
ment of South Korea—and which also issues 
the import licenses that control the entry of 
such goods. The United States. trader 
should submit his application for an import 
license on the official MGFC Form 6—3M (Re- 
vised) to: USAMGIK, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, APO 235, Unit 2, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. Information concern- 
ing the approved list of imports and copies 
of MGFC Form 6-3M (Revised) Application 
For Import License may be obtained from 
the Far Eastern Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Import Exchange Controls: No commercial 
exchange rate has been established between 
the Korean won and foreign currencies, and 
foreign trade is conducted by barter. In the 
case of direct barter, the exchange of goods 
will take place in South Korea, the imported 
commodity being shipped with, or previous 
to, the compensatory export. If imports are 
sold for Korean won in South Korea (delayed 
barter) the American trader would undertake 
to expend the proceeds within a reasonable 
time to purchase compensatory exports, thus 
completing the barter transaction. 

Status of Private Import Trade: While im- 
ports into South Korea are still handled to 
a large extent on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis, USAMGIK has since July 15, 
1947, permitted approved imports to be 
channeled via private trade 





Export Controls: All exports from South 
Korea must be authorized by USAMGIK, 
which issues a list of approved exports and 
which issues the export licenses controlling 
the shipment of such goods from South 
Korea. Information concerning the list of 
approved exports may be obtained from the 
Far Eastern Branch, Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the Department’s Field 
Offices 

Export Exchange Controls: In the absence 
of a commercial exchange rate, approved ex- 
ports may be bartered for approved imports. 
If the exports are sold abroad for foreign 
exchange (delayed barter) the Korean For- 
eign Exchange Bank through its correspond- 
ent banks in the United States and other 
countries, will collect and hold the proceeds, 
USAMGIK will permit the exporter 180 days 
to use his earned foreign exchange for the 
purcsase of approved imports; or he may 
choose to receive payment in Korean won 
for his exports and the foreign exchange will 
be made available to other importers. The 
arrangement also includes provisions whereby 
an exporter may, under USAMGIK regula- 
tions, transfer his credit in earned foreign 
exchange to others 

Status of Private Export Trade: A small vol. 
ume of exports has moved through private 
trade channels 


Netherlands Indies 


When the Dutch Government returned 
to the Netherlands Indies during the lat- 
ter part of 1945, the Netherlands Indies 
import and export houses were not ina 
position to resume their normal business 
activities, which had been disrupted by 
the effects of the war and which were 
limited by inadequate foreign exchange. 
For these reasons it was necessary for the 
Netherlands Indies Government Import 
and Export Organization (NIGIEO) to 
handle all import and export trade. 

It has been the Government’s declared 
policy, however, to return foreign trade 
to private channels as rapidly as possible. 
Retarded by the exigencies of an adverse 
exchange position, which became more 
critical as negotiations between the 
Dutch and Indonesians dragged on with- 
out tangible results, the reversion of trade 
to private hands became a gradual pro- 
cess and it was not until October 1, 1947, 
that NIGIEO was dissolved. 

Two agencies, the Import Planning and 
Allocation Organization (Stichting In- 
voerplannen en Toewijzingen) and the 
General Import Organization (Algemeene 
Import Organisatie), briefly referred to 
as AIO, have replaced NIGIEO in the 
control of import trade. 

The Import Allocation and Planning 
Organization, functioning under the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, is com- 
posed of a director appointed by the head 
of that Department, and a board of four, 
consisting of the chairman of the Nether- 
lands Indies Association of Importers and 
Wholesalers (NIWIA), one member each 
representing the Chinese and Indonesian 
business communities, and one official of 
the Department of Economic Affairs. 
The board acts in a purely advisory and 
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planning capacity and submits to the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs estimates 
of the types and quantities of required 
imports and proposals for allocating the 
intended purchases to prewar and post- 
war import houses. Upon the approval 
of these estimates by the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the necessary ex- 
change is made available by the Devie- 
genistitunt (Bureau of Foreign Ex- 
change). 

AIO, a semigovernmental organization, 
is also under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. AIO utilizes 
private trading channels to a greater ex- 
tent than did NIGIEO; but while private 
firms have more scope under the AIO 
set-up, their operations are still narrow- 
ly restricted. In ordering goods from the 
United States three methods are em- 
ployed by AIO as follows: 

(a) Bulk Foodstuffs, Cigarettes, and 
Beverages. Bulk foodstuffs, cigarettes, 
and beverages are ordered by AIO 
through local Netherlands Indies firms 
maintaining offices in the United States. 
This group of firms is associated with the 
Netherlands Indies Wholesalers and Im- 
porters Association (NIWIA) in New 
York. Upon receiving an order from AIO 
the NIWIA determines which of its mem- 
ber firms will handle the transaction. 
This member then orders from American 
suppliers and despatches the goods. No 
matter which member effects the trans- 
action, all of the member firms who be- 
fore the war regularly handled the goods 
ordered share in the commission. This 
commission is divided among them on 
the basis of their prewar share of the 
trade in those goods. Only firms main- 
taining offices in the United States and 
who are members of NIWIA can partici- 
pate in business handled this way. Ship- 
ments of this type are financed by and 
consigned to AIO. Upon arrival in the 
Netherlands Indies and upon payment of 
the dollar equivalent in guilders to AIO, 
import houses may take possession of the 
goods. Importers who are financially 
unable to pay the AIO will neverthe- 
less be enabled to take possession as sell- 
ing agents for the AIO. 

(b) Special Items. Purchases of 
paper, stationery, and a number of other 
items are handled on an allotment basis. 
When it has been determined how much 
dollar exchange can be made available 
during a given period for the importation 
of such items, the business is divided 
among the importers who regularly han- 
dle that item. Allocations to individual 
importers correspond to their prewar 
share of the business in the item in ques- 
tion. Generally, however, 10 percent of 
the available foreign exchange is re- 
served for distribution among the im- 
porting firms established since the war. 

(c) All Other Items. Orders for other 
items are placed on the basis of tenders. 
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When the government has determined 
how much exchange may be allocated 
during a given period for the importation 
of a specific article, importers are invited 
to submit tenders. Considerations of 
quality and delivery date, as well as of 
price, determine the award. 

The basic reason for the existing im- 
port-control system is the necessity to 
conserve foreign exchange, and to pre- 
vent the import of goods paid for by for- 
eign credits established illegally as the 
result of smuggled exports. Accordingly, 
under a recently initiated interim import 
plan designed to rehabilitate the export 
industries without foreign financial aid, 
definite rules have been laid down for the 
guidance of the controlling authorities. 
All imports are subject to license. For 
instance, imports from the mother coun- 
try (Netherlands) will receive prefer- 
ence, as Will imports from countries with 
which the Indies have made barter 
agreements. 

On the other hand, when dismantled 
or partly damaged equipment in the 
country can furnish the wherewithal to 
repair less damaged machinery, and pro- 
vide for repair or replacement parts, no 
import license will be issued. If the 
equipment is urgently needed, the rule is 
that a higher price will be paid and for- 
eign exchange made available to obtain 
prompt delivery. Further, placing of an 
approved order may not be held up be- 
cause of an expected drop in the pur- 
chase cost in the future. 

All exports require licenses issued by 
the Bureau voor Uitvoerzaken (Export 
Bureau). The export of a number of 
products are handled only by specific 
government agencies, namely the Copra 
Fund, the Quinine Bureau (for cin- 
chona), the Sales Bureau for Mineral 
Ores, and the Central Sales Agency for 
Estate Produce (for estate produce of 
undetermined ownership). The Nether- 
lands Indies Rubber Organization 
(NIRUB) ceased operations as of Febru- 
ary 24, 1948. 

The export of food products is gener- 
ally prohibited. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import and Erport Controls: All imports 
are subject to import license. Exports of 
copra, mineral ores, cinchona, and estate 
produce of undetermined ownership are han- 
dled by governmental agencies; all other ex- 
ports are in private hands, but are subject 
to price control 

Exchange Control: Because of its scarcity, 
foreign exchange is granted by the Foreign 
Exchange Bureau upon the recommendation 
of the Department of Economic Affairs, and 
is based upon the estimates and allocations 
of imports made by the Import Planning 
and Allocation Organization of that De- 
partment. All foreign exchange obtained by 
exporters must be turned over to the For- 
eign Exchange Bureau. 

Status of Private Import and Export Trade: 
The General Import Organization, a semi- 
governmental agency, handles about 50 per- 
cent of the import trade, with the remain- 


der in private hands. With the exception of 
copra, tin, cinchona, and estate produce of 
undetermined ownership, export trade is 
handled by private exporters. 


Republic of the Philippines 


Under provisions of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946 (Public Law 371—79th 
Congress) approved April 30, 1946, and 
implemented by an Agreement between 
the Republic of the Philippines and the 
United States, signed in Manila July 4, 
1946, trade between the two countries is 
on a reciprocally free basis for a period 
of 8 years beginning July 4, 1946. Prod- 
ucts of either country are admitted into 
the other free of ordinary customs duties, 
provided the products do not contain 
foreign materials (other than United 
States and Philippine materials) in ex- 
cess of 20 percent of their value. 

From July 4, 1954, imports into either 
country from the other will be subject 
to graduated duties, beginning at 5 per- 
cent of the lowest duty accorded simi- 
lar products of any country, and increas- 
ing by 5 percent each calendar year until 
1973 when duties on all imports into the 
Philippines from the United States and 
on all imports into the United States 
from the Philippines will equal 100 per- 
cent of the lowest duty accorded similar 
products of any country. 

During the entire life of the Agree- 
ment, products of either country con- 
taining more than the allowable percent- 
age of foreign materials will be subject 
to full duties on entering the other coun- 
try. To insure the free entry of United 
States articles into the Philippines, a 
certificate of origin is required for every 
shipment valued at over $10, and for 
shipments valued at over $100 a consular 
invoice also is necessary. (Information 
concerning documentation of shipments 
to the Republic of the Philippines may be 
obtained from the Far Eastern Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or from any Field 
Office of the Department.) 

Under terms of the National Internal 
Revenue Code of the Philippines a sales 
tax or a specific tax is levied on all prod- 
ucts imported from any source, includ- 
ing the United States. Based on the 
gross selling price, the sales tax is paid 
by the importer, and at present amounts 
to 20 percent for products classed as 
luxuries, 10 percent for semiluxuries, and 
5 percent for all other goods. Specific 
taxes are levied, in lieu of the sales tax, 
on such products as tobacco manufac- 
tures, distilled spirits, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and motion-picture films. 

Increases in both the sales and specific 
tax are currently under consideration by 
the Philippine Congress. The latest 
available information concerning rates 
applicable to any specific commodity 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls: Formal import licensing 
sistem is not in effect at present, but im- 
position of quantitative control over imports 
of nonessential products has been under 
consideration for some time as a means of 
conserving dollar exchange and diverting 
excess purchasing power into productive 
channels. On April 27, 1948, the text of an 
imrort control bill was released, and ac- 
cording to reports from Manila the measure— 
which was to be debated in the first week in 
May—would probably not be contested. The 
bill would authorize the President of the 
Philippines, through such agency as he might 
designate, to fix quotas for imports and/or 
require import licenses or permits; to give 
priority to the importation of essential prod- 
ucts; and to allocate quotas and determine 
the manner by which such allocations would 
be distributed among importers. 

Import Exchange Control: Currency is 
pegged by law at 2 pesos per U. S. dollar. 
Under terms of Agreement signed July 4, 1946, 
this relationship may not be changed, nor 
may any restriction be im~osed on the trans- 
fer of funds from the Philippines to the 
United States except b” agreement with the 
President of the United States. 

Status of Private Import Trade: imports 
through commercial channels, except that 
the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (PRATRA) is author- 
ized to import on account of the Govern- 
ment for relief purposes and for commercial 
distribution. PRATRA also is empowered to 
commandeer stocks of imported goods for 
resale in emergencies, to combat black- 
market operations and regulate distribution 
of scarce commodities. 

Export Controls: Export Control Law pro- 
hibits exports, except to United States, of 
41 categories of articles, chiefly foodstuffs, 
textiles, and building materials, and requires 
specific export license for all other articles 
Exports to United States are under general 
license, except exports of copra and surplus 
property for which specific licenses are nec- 
essary. There is an embargo on exports of 
logs, lumber, and timber to all countries, in- 
cluding the United States, except exports of 
certain specified amounts and types of logs, 
fiitches, and sawn lumber. 

Export Exchange Controls: None. 

Status of Private Export Trade: Through 
commercial channels. 


Siam 


The Government of Siam, as owner 
and operator of the various communica- 
tions and telecommunications systems, 
as well as of certain industries, has re- 
quired considerable amounts of foreign 
exchange for its purchases abroad in 
the period since the end of the war. 
Also, it was deemed necessary by the 
Siamese authorities to acquire approxi- 
mately US$9,000,000 as a cover for the 
currency to replace gold sold to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in New York late in 
1946. For these and other reasons, con- 
trols over foreign-exchange proceeds 
realized from the export of a number of 
products have been continued to the 
present time. 

Exporters of rice must surrender 100 
percent of their foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds to the Bank of Siam, accepting 
payment in baht at the official rate of 
exchange (US$1 equals 9.925 baht, and 
1 pound sterling equals 40 baht). With 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgiun Frane 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krom 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Oflicial 
Free 
India Rupe 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the vear during v 
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up to 10 percent ‘of rice proceeds, how- 
ever, the exporter may buy sterling at 
the official rate of exchange to import 
goods of any kind, or use as he sees fit. 

Exporters of tin are required to sur- 
render 50 percent of their foreign-ex- 
change proceeds, accepting payment for 
this portion in baht at the official rate 
of exchange. With the remaining 50 
percent they may import goods of any 
kind. 

Exporters of rubber are required to 
surrender 20 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds, retaining the re- 
mainder for use as they see fit. 

Exporters of cement are required to 
surrender 100 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds. 

Firms and individuals who wish to im- 
port goods and do not have foreign ex- 
change proceeds may buy this exchange 
on the open market or, if the desired 
commodities are on the priority list, ap- 
ply to the Bank of Siam for exchange at 
the favorable official rate. At present, 
exchange at the official rate is granted 
for only petroleum products and a few 
health and educational requirements. 
Previously it has been granted, theoreti- 
cally, for a large number of commodi- 
ties, including goods and materials need- 
ed for rehabilitation, and other suclt im- 
portant items as textiles and drugs and 
medicines. Practically, it has been dif- 
ficult for private importers to secure 
appreciable amounts of foreign exchange 
from the Bank of Siam at the official 
rate for any purposes. 

Further liberalization in use of foreign 
exchange may be expected in view of the 
fact that the desired amount of dollars 
reportedly have been set aside as a cover 
for the currency. 

With far more liberal amounts of ster- 
ling than dollars at its disposal, the Gov- 


ernment of Siam in September 1947 
aligned Siam with the countries in the 
Convertible Sterling Group. This step 
gives Siam greater flexibility in utiliz- 
‘ng sterling in settlement of current 
transactions with other members of the 
Convertible Sterling Group, as well as 
with the Sterling Area. Transferable 
accounts have been set up in a number 
of banks in the United Kingdcm to han- 
dle these transactions. 

This step does not mean that Siam 
will have larger dollar resources at pres- 
ent. If and when unrestricted converti- 
bility of sterling is resumed, Siam's dol- 
lar resources may benefit thereby. 


Trade and Exchange Controls 


Import Controls 
required except in the case of special com- 
modities, such as drugs, ammunition, motion 
pictures, etc. Gold imported must be sold 
to the Bank of Siam at the official rate of 
exchange 

Import Exchange Controls: Importers hav- 
ing their own foreign exchange are free to 
utilize it to purchase abroad goods of any 
kind, or they may buy foreign exchange on 
the open market—where rates are higher 
than the official rate—to utilize as they may 
wish Exchange at the official rates is 
granted for the import of only a few cate- 
gories of goods, including petroleum products 
and some health and educational require- 
ments 

Status of Private Import Trade: Subject to 
the above regulations, a large part of Siam’s 
import trade is conducted by private firms 
and individuals, although the Siamese Gov- 
ernment makes some purchases’. abroad 
directly for its own account 

Export Controls: A number of products, 
chiefly foodstus, wood and firewood, cotton 
goods, and certain live animals and fowls 
may not be exported except under license. 

Export Exchange Controls: Exporters of all 
products except rice, rubber, tin, and cement 
are free to utilize their foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds as they see fit. Exporters of these four 
products are required to surrender a per- 
centage of their foreign-exchange proceeds 


Import licenses are not 
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Status of Private Export Trade: Rice is ex- 
ported through Government channels under 
allocations of the IEFC, but export trade in 
most other products is conducted by private 
firms and individuals, subject to the above 
restrictions. 





United States Position in 
the Fats-and-Oils Trade 
(Continued from p. 5) 


of destination were Cuba, 9,300,000 
pounds, and Canada, 8,200,000. 


Other Exports 


OUR FOREIGN SALES of other fat-and- 
oil products dropped notably in 1947 
from wartime peaks. Exports of short- 
ening were 4,090,000 pounds, compared 
with 15,000,000 pounds in 1946 and a 
high of 51,000,000 in 1943. Small ship- 
ments were distributed to more than 65 
different destinations, with approxi- 
mately 900,000 pounds going to the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, 375,000 to Curacao 
(N. W. I.), 270,000 to Venezuela, and 
200,000 each to the Bahamas, Cuba, and 
Bolivia. 

Exports of butter, including butter 
spread, totaled 12,000,000 pounds in 1947, 
as compared with 13,800,000 in the pre- 
ceding year and the wartime peak of 
100,000,000 pounds reached in 1943. 
Shipments last year were consigned to 
about 60 different areas of destination, 
Switzerland buying 4,700,000; Cuba, 
1,300,000 pounds; and Venezuela, 1,200,- 
000. 

Margarine exports of 20,000,000 pounds 
in 1947 were the smallest in 6 years and 
were 30,000,000 pounds less than the 
quantity shipped abroad in 1946. Poland 
took 6,700,000 pounds; Algeria, 3,300,000 
pounds; French Morocco, 2,500,000 
pounds; Greece 2,000,000 pounds; and 
Italy, 1.900.000 pounds. Shipments to 
Poland, Greece, and Italy were made 
under foreign relief programs. 


Future Pattern? 


WITH INTERNATIONAL conditions still 
unsettled, the pattern of the United 
States fats-and-oils trade in the immedi- 
ate years ahead is not altogether clear 
as yet. However, the world position in 
these commodities is improving gradu- 
ally, and after a return to normality it is 
probable that the United States will 
occupy its traditional role as a substan- 
tial net importer—importing industrial 
Oils essential to its productive economy 
and exporting edible fats of which this 
country historically has produced a sur- 
plus. 





Newsprint imports into Egypt totaled 
9,184 metric tons during 1947, compared 
with 12,524 tons in 1946. 
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(Continued from p. 23) 


commitments of the ‘Trade Agreement of 
1935 between the two countries. Under- 
standings regarding such modifications for 
the period ending June 30, 1948, were reached 
on June 24, 1947, and February 11, 1948. 
“Due to Sweden's continued shortage of 
hard currency it was agreed on June 12 to 
extend the arrangements embodied in the 
aforementioned understandings until June 
30, 1949, or until Sweden becomes a contract- 
ing party to GATT, whichever is the earlier 
date. The understanding of June 12 may 
be terminated by either government On sixty 
days written notice, after consultation as to 
the justification for its continuance.” 
Texts of the memoranda follow: 


‘(MEMORANDUM FROM THE EMBASSY OF 
SWEDEN, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 12, 
1948) 


“The Government of Sweden wishes to re- 
fer to discussions which have recently been 
held between its Embassy in Washington and 
representatives of the Government of the 
United States of Ame?tica concernin. the 
problems faced by the Government of Sweden 
as the result of the serious loss of its gold 
and dollar exchange. These discussions 
have resulted in a mutual understanding be- 
tween the two Governments as follows: 

“1. Because of the large deficit in the 
Swedish balance of payments with the hard 
currency areas of the world it is recognized 
that the Government of Sweden continues 
to be faced with the necessity of taking 
measures to correct its present imbalance of 
trade and to conserve its foreign exchange. 
The import restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden on March 15, 1947, as 
presently applied are understood to serve 
these purposes. 

“2. It is therefore agreed that the provi- 
sions contained in the exchange of aide- 
memoire between the two Governments 
daved June 24, 1947, as modified by the ex- 
change of memoranda dated February 11, 
1948, shall continue to be applied after June 
30, 1948, until the Government of Sweden 
becomes a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on October 30, 1947, or 
until June 30, 1949, whichever is the earlier. 
If by May 1, 1949, Sweden has not adhered 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the two Governments agree to review 
the situation for the purpose of considering 
such actions as the circumstances may 
demaid 

“It is further agreed that either Govern- 
ment after consultation as to the continued 
justification for this understanding may ter- 
minate it on sixty days written notice. 

“Washington, D. C., June 12, 1948.” 


““(M®EMORANDUM FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 12, 1948) 


“The Government of the United States of 
America wishes to refer to discussions which 
have recently been held between its repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the Embassy 
of Sweden concerning the problems faced 
by the Government of Sweden as the result 
of its serious loss of gold and dollar ex- 
change, and to the memorandum of today’s 
date from the Embassy of Sweden, setting 
forth the understanding reached in these 
discussions. The Government of the United 
States of America confirms the understand- 
ing reached in these discussions as set forth 


in the memorandum from the Embassy of 
Sweden. 
“Department of State, 
“Washington, June 12, 1948.” 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AL- 
LOWED To BE BROUGHT IN BY PASSEN- 
GERS FROM ABROAD 


Import licenses will not be required for 
the following quantities of foodstuffs im- 
ported by passengers or members of crews of 
aircraft or ships arriving from abroad, ac- 
cording to a notice by the British Board of 
Trade, effective June 16, 1948: 

Passengers or members of crews arriving 
from Ireland: 7 pounds in all (no one food- 
stuff to exceed 2 pounds); passengers ar- 
riving from countries other than Ireland: 
50 pounds in all (no one foodstuff to exceed 
10 pounds); members of crews arriving from 
countries other than Ireland: 25 pounds in 
all (no one foodstuff to exceed 5 pounds). 


| Olle 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES FOR CERTAIN 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Uruguayan import duties on appara- 
tus for regulating, cutting off, protecting, 
and distributing electric equipment, if made 
of plastic materials, were increased by a de- 
cree dated May 28, 1948, and published in 
Diario Oficial of June,3. Prior to that date 
such equipment made of plastic had not 
been specifically classified. It has been giv- 
en a new Classification under position 878 
of the Uruguayan import tariff. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODUS VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi between 
Brazil and Venezuela, originally signed on 
June 11, 1940, has been extended until June 
22, 1949, by an exchange of notes between 
the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Brazilian Ambassador, dated June 
22, 1948. 

Under this modus vivendi, imports of 
Venezuelan products into Brazil are accord- 
ed benefits of the Brazilian minimum tariff, 
and those of Brazilian origin imported into 
Venezuela are accorded general most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect to cus- 
tom matters. 

|For announcement of previous extension, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
19, 1946.| 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 


The duty-free importation of cement into 
Venezuela has been extended to December 
31, 1948, by resolution No. 365 of the Venezue- 
lan Ministry of Finance, dated June 21, 1948, 
and published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
23, 1948. This exemption from duty has 
been in effect since December 7, 1942. 

|For previous announcements of extension 
of duty-free privilege, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for August 9, 1947, and August 31, 
1946. | 
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First-Quarter 1948 “Transportation Account” 


in U. S. Balanee of Payments 


Net transportation receipts for the 
first quarter of 1948 are estimated at 
$169,000,000, about 20 percent below the 
$193,000,000 for the preceding fourth 
quarter of 1947. Most of the decline of 
$23,500,000 is accounted for by the drop 
in receipts—which fell from $353,000,000 
to $333,000,000. Total receipts thus de- 
clined by about $20,000,000, of which a 
drop in ocean freight and passenger- 
fare receipts accounted for $12,000,000 
and $5,500,000, respectively. Fare re- 
ceipts by United States air lines from 
foreign residents also declined, but re- 
ceipts from expenditures by foreign ves- 
sels in United States ports are estimated 
to have risen by almost $5,000,000. 

The decline in estimated net receipts 
was accentuated by larger payments in 
the first quarter of 1948. Total pay- 
ments in this quarter were almost 
$4,000,000 higher than in the preceding 
3 months. Freight paid to foreign-ves- 
sel operators rose by almost $6,000,000, 
and passenger fares paid by United 
States residents traveling on foreign 
carriers were also greater in the first 3 
months of 1948. Estimated port expend- 
itures by United States vessels abroad de- 
clined by almost $4,000,000, paralleling 


[Eprror’s NotTe.—Our readers manifested 
so much interest in the two-part feature 
article recently published in ForrIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY under the title “The Trans- 
portation Account in Our Postwar Balance 
of Payments” that we deem it desirable to 
present herewith the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics’ statement for the period January- 
March. |} 


Inte rnational Transportation becount oT 


the 


the drop in ocean-freight receipts and 
acting to reduce total payments. 

Ocean-freight receipts by United 
States operators were adversely affected 
by a drop in the total tonnage of exports 
on all vessels, and in the share carried 
by United States vessels. The volume of 
exports is estimated to have declined by 
about 10 percent between the two quar- 
ters, and United States vessels carried 
a somewhat smaller portion of the total. 
The tonnage of coal exported in the first 
quarter of 1948 dropped sharply: United 
States vessel participation in this trade 
has been larger than in other cargoes. 
Freight rates on coal also dropped in the 
first quarter, further reducing American 
receipts. 

On the payment side, freight paid to 
foreign-vessel operators increased be- 
cause of the large volume of imports and 
the larger share carried by foreign ves- 
sels, especially in the higher-paying dry- 
cargo trade. Foreign vessels thus con- 
tinue to carry an increasing share of the 
imports brought into the United States, 
as well as a larger share of the exports 
from this country. The effect on the 
transportation account is to reduce net 
receipts by both lowering United States 
vessel earnings on exports and increasing 
payments to foreign operators for carry- 
ing a larger share of the ocean-borne 
United States imports. The reduction 
in net receipts is only partially offset by 
lower port expenditures abroad and in- 


Fourth Guarte roof 1947 
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Ocean a9 4 = 
Great Lakes 2 


Air_- 


Net receipts 169. 1 


Preliminary. 


2 Revised. 


Includes freight of $42,000,000 in first quarter 1948 
by the armed forces to occupied areas, and estimated fr 
ind $7,100,000 in first juarter 1948, 
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Estimated freight payments on United 
States ocean-borne trade, by flag of ves. 
sel, are shown in the following tabula- 
tion; third-country and civilian-supply 
freights are excluded: 


Millions of dollar 

United 
Period State Foreign 
wT e] | vessels 
First quat 194s 205.1 319.2 
Expor 161.9 236, 1 
Import 101.2 83.1 
I rth juarter 1 s1.Y 09 9 
Expor elas 221.9 
Impor 77.3 
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to file with the Airport Corporation a 
complete schedule of its flights for the 
succeeding 90-day and at that 
time to pay the entire amount of the fee 
in advance. 


period 


Should the air line later in- 
its schedules, it must pay a 10- 
percent surcharge to the Peruvian Air- 
port Corporation for all flights in addi- 
tion the ilar for the added 
schedules 


crease 


to regi fees 


Air Service to Helsinki 
Opened by Czech Air Line 


The Czech air line, Czechoslovenske 
Aerolinies, has begun air service on the 
route Prague - Copenhagen - Helsinki. 
Flights from Prague will be operated on 
Saturdays and the return flight from 
Helsinki will be made on Monday. 





Road Builders Show at Chicago 
Attracted Foreign Visitors 


An estimated 2,000 foreign visitors 
representing 54 countries were expected 
to attend the American Road Builders 
Show in Chicago starting July 16. The 
Show featured a series of technical lec- 
tures on highway construction and ad- 
ministration for foreign visitors by the 
Public Roads Administration. 

The Department of State cooperated 
with the Department of Commerce and 
the Public Roads Administration in mak- 
ing arrangements for foreign govern- 
ment officials to visit this country for the 
Chicago Road Show. 

Recognition for the foreign visitors 
was given at Soldiers’ Field on July 17 
at an International Day Celebration. 

The Road Show is the largest of its 
type ever given in this country. 
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